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himsel/ responsible for MSS., photographs, or sketches, and publicaticn in 
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E make it a general rule not to discuss controversial 
and political questions in these pages, which are 
devoted chiefly and primarily to the discussion 
and illustration of those matters that pertain to 
life in the country. But the Land Bill now before 

the House of Commons 1s so closely associated with the interests 
of our readers that we are almost compelled to make an excep- 
tion of it, and the point to which we would wish to direct 
attention is the danger of that dual ownership which it seeks 
to establish. It would be out of place here to discuss the clauses 
in detail, or to canvass the views of those who have argued the 
question in the House of Commons; buta few general considera- 
tions may perhaps be put forward without running to one extreme 
or to the other. It would be of little use to disguise the fact that 
the question of tenure is that which is exciting most interest in the 
country at the present moment. Hitherto the respective rights 
of landlord and tenant have been very clearly defined, except in 
one or two instances to which we shall allude presently. The 
argument of the farmer, however, is that as long as he is liable 
to disturbance he would not be justified in making improvements 
that otherwise would be undertaken. To some extent this is 
purely theoretical. In many parts of England there is a pro- 
verbial saying to the effect that the longest tenancy is a twelve 
months’ one, and it would be easy to point to estates on which 
the same families of farmers have gone on from three to four 
hundred years without any further security than that which is 
offered by an annual arrangement. In practice it is found that 
the average landlord very well knows the value of a good tenant, 
and if the land be well farmed and the rent punctually paid, 
there is in reality only a remote chance of disturbance. On 
the other hand, it has been found that during a long 
tenancy—the twenty-one years, for instance, once common in the 
Northern part of the kingdom— grievances and ill-feeling 
accumulate, so that, at the end, it is almost impossible to avoid 
an explosion. Isut where the tenancy is annual, there is a 
thorough clearing up once every twe!ve months. The books, as it 
were, are straightened out, a balance is struck, and a fresh 
beginning is made with the new year of tenancy. In practice, 
then, this annual arrangement suits very well ; but the doctrinaire 
politician can easily bring a thousand objections against it in 
theory. Nor is it possible to deny that some, at least, of them 
are well grounded. An exceptional case will occur, in which a 
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grasping landlord will use the good work done by his tenant 
as a lever wherewith to get the rent raised. We know of 
no actual case in which the landlord himself did this; but 
in one instance within the knowledge of the writer the trustees 
who managed the estate, owing to the insolvency of the owner, 
took this un:°rupulous method of increasing the revenue. 
A case like that does a very great deal of mischief, because, 
though it may be most exceptional in its occurrence, it 
gets quoted again and again as an example of what is possible. 
But no law that ever yet was drawn up has been found 
absolutely water-tight. You cannot regulate the relations between 
man and man so that grievances will not occur, and, therefore, 
it is easily possible to make too much of isolated cases of this 
kind. Absolute ownership we do not believe to be in much 
demand. The amount of capital required to purchase average 
good land in Great Britain does not admit of the moderate rents 
now charged being more than a small percentage upon the 
outlay. The man who is going in for farming has his work cut 
out, as a rule, to obtain funds enough wherewith to buy stock 
orimplements. The old idea that to equip a farm properly a man 
should have ¥ 10 of capital for every acre he rents still remains fairly 
accurate. Should he buy instead of renting it means that enough 
will not be ieft to stock his farm and set it going. Therefore, 
on the whole, he prefers to hire land rather than to buy it. 
But if he be granted a fixed tenure, then, without actual owner- 
ship he is endowed with some of the rights of an owner. It has 
been seen in Ireland that an unexpired tenancy becomes a sale- 
able asset. The inconvenience of this is best proved by the 
general wish of the landlords to clear out altogether. If this 
were carried into action it would mean the establishment of a 
vast number of small holdings, which would be proprietary in 
their character. But experience has shown that the tendency 
of these, again, is to become merged in a great estate, though, 
curiously enough, the process begins with sub-division. A 
man who has a holding naturally wishes to divide it among his 
children, but the several parts will not yield four or five livelihoods, 
although they may have furnished one to the original owner. 
Hence the newcomers look about for some other way of earning 
a living, and try to sell their little plot of land. Nobody who is 
acquainted with the facts believes that the agricultural prosperity 
of Ireland has been laid upon sure foundations. 

In Scotland dual ownership exists only to a very slight 
degree. Yet it is there even if in an indirect form. There isa 
kind of dual ownership in the flocks of sheep on the estates of 
Skye and other parts of Western Scotland. The sheep, it is 
true, belong to the tenant, but on the termination of the tenancy 
the landlord is bound to take them over, whether he desires them 
or no, at a valuation. It has been a very unsatisfactory arrange- 
ment, and some time ago we wrote to the Duke of Argyll asking 
for his views in regard toit. The result was a communication 
which we print herewith: 


Acclimatisation prices for stock have ruined many Highland pro- 
prietors of late years. Formerly, a few shillings, 2s. 6d. or 3s., was given 
over market value per head for sheep which had been bred on the farm, This 
was allowed over market price because sheep when lung in one place do not 
give trouble by straying to another, and become also more inure! to 
the climate, making the death -rate among them iess_ than the 
death-rate is among sheep freshly introduced to new pastures. The old 
leases foolishly let this extra value be assessed without stating any basis for 
the valuation. Lately the oversman, who is not Lound by any ru'es for 
guidance in valuing, has been in the habit of giving the tenant not half-a- 
crown over market price of the sheep, but sometimes the’ market value has 
been nearly doubled by the acclimatisation value placed upon stock. New 
leases take precaution against the recurrence of this touching confidence in 
our fellow-men, and give rules according to which such partiality cannot again 
occur, Meantime, owing to so much extra money having been given to 
tenants who have given up their sheep farms to get these fancy prices, many 
outgoing tenants have profited to the great detriment of employment of other 
men in the districts affected. The best plan is for a proprietor to come 
under no obligation to take over the sheep stock. —ARGYLL. 

This clear and impartial statement of the case shows that 
in all arrangements in regard to the letting of land it is much 
better to avoid complications. A simple bargain has a much 
better chance of being properly observed on both sides than has 
an intricate one. No adoption of the principle of double tenure, 
whether direct or indirect in its operation, has ever proved 


‘successful either in Scotland, Ireland, or England, and there is 


very little room for hoping that the ideas of those who have 
drawn up the Land Tenure Bill would stand the test of time 
any better than those whicli have been tried before. 


Our Portrait Illustration. 


UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of the Hon. Mrs. 

Coulson Fellowes. Mrs. Fellowes is the daughter of 

Mr. H. W. Jefferson of Stoke Rochford, Grantham, and her 

marriage to the Hon. Coulson Fellowes, the eldest son of Lord 

de Ramsey, took place at St. Margaret’s Church, Westminster, 
on Monday last. 
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ING EDWARD VILI., during the present week, is 
paying a visit to the most northerly of the English 
counties, where, in one of the most important of 
Border strongholds, he is the guest of the Duke of 
Northumberland. On his way he performed the 

agreeable ceremony of opening a new bridge over the Tyne; but 
his visit to Alnwick is understood to be mainly one of pleasure. 
He is going to a very beautiful part of the country, which, 
however, he knew very well as Prince of Wales. Queen Victoria 
was at Alnwick’on several occasions, and she paid sundry visits 
in the neighbourhood, notably those to Louisa Marchioness of 
Waterford, who at the beginning of her reign was reckoned one 
of the most beautiful women in Great Britain. The King could 
not have gone to Northumberland at a time of the year when he 
could see it to more advantage. It is still early summer there, 
and the moors and hills are gay with flowers, while the northern 
latitude just gives that change from extreme heat to a moderate 
temperature which is most agreeable at this season of the year. 


There are few people, it may be assumed, who will grudge 
to Mr. Chamberlain the very high honour paid to him by the 
city of his choice. Political feeling has never been so bitter in 
England but that even the adversaries of a great man have 
been able to recognise his merits. When Mr. Gladstone died 
no one pronounced a finer eulogium on him than did the late 
Lord Salisbury, and Mr. Gladstone’s own speech on the occasion 
of the death of his illustrious rival, Lord Beaconsfield, was a 
model of generous recognition on the part of a political enemy. 
Mr. Chamberlain, as he himself says, has always been a fighting 
man, and has been in the habit both of giving and receiving many 
hard blows. But he is entitled to the very great praise of 
having devoted himself heart and soul to the service of his 
country. In fact, he has been led away by very few of those 
amusements in which other great men have indulged. Heis not 
a club man, not a very pronounced society man, but one who 
has enjoyed leisure mostly in his own home, and in that respect, 
at least, he must be pronounced a typical Englishman. This 
habit has enabled him to devote his working hours with rare and 
almost unexampled energy to the study of public affairs and the 
propagation of his own views. 


The part that Birmingham has played in his career is 
instructive. Very few great statesmen have given much of their 
attention to local affairs; indeed, it is a matter of history that 
when a Prime Minister or very prominent statesman has repre- 
sented a town for a jong time a certain dissatisfaction has arisen, 
because, owing to his concentrated attention on matters of national 
import, he has not been able to devote that care to local 
affairs which a less important man would readily have given. 
It is Mr. Chamberlain’s distinction that while playing a leading 
part on the stage at Westminster he has never allowed his mind 
to lose touch with the municipality of Birmingham. He has 
kept himself thoroughly posted in its local politics, and he has 
had at heart all those municipal schemes of education, hygiene, 
and amusements that have rendered it one of the model pro- 
vincial cities of Great Britain. It is not every man who could 
have done this, who could, so to speak, have held in one 
compartment of his brain the root ideas of national policy, and 
in the other the very numerous schemes for the welfare and 
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improvement of his adopted town. Mr. Chamberlain achieved 
this feat, and the citizens of Birmingham have done well to 
honour him for it. 


A question that will arouse considerable interest is to be raised 
in the House of Commons by Colonel Harrison Broadley. He is 
going to ask the President of the Board of Education whether 
boys of twelve who are intended to become workers on the land 
should be allowed to leave school. The poorer class of cottage 
people find it very hard to maintain a boy at school when, in 
their opinion, he ought to be working and bringing in a little 
money. Moreover, those of them who are old, remember how 
much they learned when pursuing the lighter tasks of agriculture 
in their very early days. A boy of twelve can do many little 
jobs of one kind and another, such as scaring birds, herding 
sheep or cattle, gathering stones, removing leaves, or collecting 
the roots of couch grass. No doubt a boy who means to pursue 
some intellectual calling ought to attend school till he is fourteen 
at least, but in the opinion of those who ought to know a little 
rustic of twelve is just as likely to grow up to be an efficient man 
if taken earlier from school and sent to help his father. 


WINDRUSH WAY. 
Oh have you come from Windrush way 
Across the bleak and lonely wold ?>— 
Oh I left there at break of day 
When all the clouds were rimmed with gold! 
Oh have you come from Windrush way, 
And was the scented gorse aflame ?— 
It filled the vales with gold and grey, 
Through scented fields of it I came! 


Oh what saw you down Windrush way— 
The silver stream—the wet green grass ?— 
I watched the young brown trout at play, 
I saw the swallows swiftly pass! 
Saw you iy love down Windrush way 
With brow of snow and hair of night ?>— 
I heard no girlish laughter gay, 

No sound of footstep fleet and light! 
Were the floods wide down Windrush way 
O’er fields where yellow cowslips blow ? 

The silver blossoms of the may 
Scattered the floods with scented snow! 
Saw you naught else down Windrush way, 
And did my love send word to me?— 
Alas, as one asleep she lay 
Where the dark floods flow silently ! F.C. 


A distressing condition of things has been revealed in the 
annual report of the Chief Inspectors of Factories. and Work- 
shops just issued as a Blue Book. The conditions under which 
our food is prepared are not, to say the least, satisfactory. A 
lady inspector describes a jam factory ‘‘ where the boiling-room 
lay between a yard and a stable, and the horses reached the 
stable through the boiling-room.’”’ She also complains that the 
workers had no means of washing their hands, so that every- 
thing became coated with stickiness and therefore a trap for 
dirt and bacteria. Another inspector informs us that the water 
in the tank used for washing bottles was changed about once a 
week, and she goes on, ‘‘ hundreds of dirty pots were being 
‘washed’ in this liquid, which was like dark soup, and smelt 
abominably.” Yet the pots when taken out are allowed to stand 
until they become dry, and are then filled with fruit. A still 
worse case is that of a bakehouse which after the baking was 
over was turned into a bathroom for children. 


We have often suspected that the sausage of commerce was 
made under undesirable conditions, and this report amply bears 
out that impression. Mr. Boggis Rolfe says that sausage 
factories in the East End are mostly owned by Germans, and 
describes them as ‘‘small, dilapidated, badly lit, and often infested 
with rats.” Many more particulars of the same disgusting kind 
are given. We notice that some of our contemporaries at once 
plunge into an inevitable comparison between the state of things 
prevalent here and that which has been disclosed at Chicago. 
This, however, is exaggeration. In a very great industry, or 
rather a series of industries, it is certain that there must exist 
many places in which the preparation of food is gone about ina 
culpable manner. That these deficiencies should be exposed is 
a matter of the utmost importance, because in that way only can 
we approximate to obtaining a supply of pure food. But, at the 
same time, it must not be supposed that because a few culprits 
have been found out the whole of those engaged in the trade 
are guilty of malpractices. 





The Select Committee appointed to look into the conduct and 
control of the butter trade has made its report. One can scarcely 
call it exceedingly drastic. It is evident that the members of the 
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committee have been exceedingly solicitous not to interfere in 
any particular with what can possibly be called legitimate, but, 
perhaps, they have carried the spirit of consideration too far. 
Their principal recommendation is that places where butter is 
manufactured ought to be subjected to inspection, and that 
margarine or milk-biended butter should be sold in wrappers 
whereon its nature is clearly stated. The committee suggest 
that inspectors of the Board of Agriculture should have power to 
enter any premises where they have reason to suspect that butter 
is blended, reworked or adulterated, or where they suspect 
adulterated butter to be stored. They think these premises ought 
to be licensed, and the licence made renewable annually. It is 
proposed that no fat, other than butter fat, and no vegetable or 
other oils should be stored in any registered butter factory; that 
no butter should contain more than 16 per cent. of water; ‘and 
that the addition to butter at any stage of the process of manu- 
facture of any fat aot derived from milk should be prohibited.” 


No reference whatever is made to the colouring matter in 
butter, and we should like to ask if this is considered as included 
under the general name of adulterants. If we take the word 
adulterant as meaning the addition of any foreign substance what- 
ever to butter, then colouring matter would come under that head- 
ing, but the absence of any reference to it would lead us to suppose 
that the suggestion of prohibiting its use has gone by the 
board. This is very much to be regretted, because as long as 
butter-makers are entitled to colour their products, there can be 
no true safeguard against adulteration. As has been pointed out 
over and over again by experts, the addition of colouring matter 
can add nothing whatever to the intrinsic value of the butter. 
Its legitimate use is simply to give that tint which it is fashion- 
able to admire in certain localities, as, for instance, in the 
Northern towns, where a straw-coloured butter is preferred. 
But, on the other hand, it serves as a cloak under which the 
most injurious adulteration can take place, and those who are 
most zealous for maintaining the purity of English butter must 
regard it as unfortunate that the prohibition of colouring matter 
is not included among the suggestions of the committee presided 
over by Sir Edward Strachey. 


In Lord Lansdowne’s apt phrase, it is highly necessary that 
some speed limit should be imposed on the expenditure of the 
London County Council, and few fair-minded men will regret 
the debate that took place in the House of Lords the other night. 
Local bodies outside the metropolis are under a certain restraint 
in regard to expenditure, but the London County Council need not 
submit its budget to criticism, or at least the criticism that is 
backed by subsequent action. All the more reason, therefore, why 
its provisions should be scanned carefully by the Peers. No one 
who is in a position to speak denies that the London County 
Council has done some excellent work; but, at the same time, it 
has entertained schemes which were too ambitious and unsound. 
This is a time, too, when a great many forces are tugging at every 
public purse, while the ratepayer is too apathetic to make his 
will known. 


Fortunately these are early days in the history of Norwegian 
salmon angling for the year, but so far the accounts of the fishing 
there which have reached us have been full of gloom. Follow- 
ing, as this does, on a very bad season last year, even the most 
enthusiastic and the most opulent may be forgiven it they begin 
tolook doubtfully on the heavy prices which are asked, and which 
are paid, for the Norwegian rivers. But there is still ample time 
for the latter months to make amends. On the Scottish rivers 
the bags have not been according to precedent. Thus on the 
Dee the month of June, which is usually by no means a good 
one for the salmon, has been the best of the year. On the 
Tay the spring fishing was very good, but other rivers going out 
on the East Coast have not fished at all well. 


The ancient glories of the Gentlemen v. Players match have 
been revived this year. It is difficult to see exactly why, though 
perhaps the absence of an Australian team may account for the 
very keen interest that has been displayed in this match, and the 
opening day offered ample reward to those who had forsaken 
amusements to see the play. Fielder performed a feat that is 
unique in the history of this match; that is to say, he took all the 
ten wickets of the Gentlemen himself. This was the more to bis 
credit inasmuch as he was assisted by such famous bowlers as 
Rhodes and’ Haigh. Alto-ether the cricket season has been 
one of exceptional interest. One would have thought 
that the conditions of the weather would have conduced to great 
performances with the bat, but the bowlers have more than held 
their own. A glance at the table of the county championship 
will show how comparatively few have been the drawn games, 
and this is always a sign of bowling pre-eminence. Its most 
pleasing feature, as far as the spectator is concerned, is that it 
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furnishes lively and interesting cricket. When a side makes some 
400 runs, the spectacle afforded is seldom so interesting as that 
given by the encounter between the Players and the Gentlemen. 


It is now apparent that the fruit season is zoing to be an 
extremely poor one. Even the strawberries, which promised so 
well at the beginning of the summer, were irretrievably injured 
by the terrific rainstorm, and in point of quality they will not 
compare with the crop of an average season. Cherries, especially 
in low-lying parts of the country, were ruined by the April frosts. 
In more exposed places, where they were later, and there‘ore in 
a condition to escape from this peril, they failed aiter having 
formed on the trees. Very seldom have such numbers of half- 
ripe cherries been seen on the ground, where they have fallen. 
The explanation given by fruit-growers is that they lacked moisture 
during the weeks of prolonged drought. Apples never were a 
promising crop, and are not showing well on the trees now. 
Some little compensation is afforded by the plentifulness of rasp- 
berries and currants; but even their abundance will not make 
amends for the very considerable deficiency in stone and other 
fruit. 


The Standard has been able to publish a curious series of 
letters from Henrik Ibsen, which show that the Norwegian 
dramatist must have had a considerable spice of romance in his 
dispcsition. He met the Fraulein Emilie Bardach of Vienna in 
tbe Tyrol in the autumn of 1889. They spent a few weeks 
together, and never met again, but a very tender and pathetic 
correspondence passed between them. In one he speaks of her 
as ‘*the May sun shining on September.” He must have been 
getting well on in years, as seven years after they met he 
celebrated his seventieth birthday, but even after he had passed 
his three-score years he could feel the folly and madness occasioned 
by having met this girl. In one of the last letters, however, he 
complained somewhat pathétically that he could not keep himself 
up to the right pitch, romance at sixty apparently not being 
quite so stimulating as it is to one who is one-and-twenty. They 
exchanged photographs and presents, but Ibsen asked her not 
to write again, and she seems to have passed out of his life 
altogether. It is a striking little episode, but the publication of 
these letters is one of the prices that a great man has to pay for 
his fame. 


“MEHR LICHT.” 


In the midnight, 
When o’er half the earth and sky 
Darkness and silence are brooding, 
And no one is nigh. 
Sleep has fled me; 
I lie thinking deeply still 
On the Shadow of Temptation. 
On the higher Will. 
The Great Power 
Which o’ershadows mine and me, 
1 can feel its soft embraces, 
But I cannot see. 
I am walking 
On Life’s pathway in the dark ; 
I can see the backward pattern 
Which the epochs mark, 


But I cannot, 

I cannot see before me; 

I can see no guiding Lantern 
To the Is to Be. 





No doubt the photographic enthusiasts who have been 
holding a convention at Southampton take a somewhat extrava- 
gant view of the possibilities of their craft. The president, for 
instance, declared that they ‘might look forward to the time 
when they might be able to produce on their photographic plates 
the faces of those who are dearest to them, however far they 
might be separated by land or water.” We are afraid that this 
is something of a vain dream; but he went on to speak of the 
connection between photography and medicine in a manner to 
suggest that a very difficult question might be solved by the use 
of the camera. In connecting its use with that of the Réntgeu 
rays he said they might fairly look forward to a time when 
they would be able to record on the plate ‘every nerve tremor, 
and every puisation of their many ills and ailments.” It has been 
put forward recently as a statement resting on a priori argument 
that animals do not feel pain. Now, instead of carrying onan 
argument about this, would it not be possible to answer the 
question once and for ever by means oi the camera. ?ain must 
find expression in such tremors and pulsations as the president 
referred to. Would they be the same in animals as in men? 
That is a question worthy of the scientific photographer’s 
attention. 
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Of course there is no question at all that the real reason 
why the dust problem has become so troublesome on macadamised 
roads is the speed and the numbers of the heavy broad-wheeled 
motors ; but at the same time it is as well to realise that there is 
a good deal more dust now with the gravel commonly used for 
road-making than there used to be. The cause of this is the 
substitution of dynamite for black powder as the explosive for 
blasting out the granite in its quarries, wherever they may be— 
Guernsey, Aberdeenshire, and so on, It is very well known by 
those who have had experience of the two explosives in this 
connection that the dynamite has a much more pulverising effect 
than the old black powder. The strict practical logic of all this 
evidently is—that the authorities who look after the roads 
should demand gravel blasted with the old powder, and should 
pay the slightly higher price which would probably be asked for 
it, on account of the less efficient qualities of the powder as an 
explosive. Whether the granite quarrymen would agree to the 
demand, and whether the increase in cost would be worth paying, 
are questions which would have to be answered by experiment. 
But it might be worth the trial. 





A correspondent writing from Fort Frances, in Ontario, 
informs us that the provincial government of Manitoba is at 
length taking steps for the protection of the moose and of the 
few wapiti which still exist in the Riding Mountains, He states 
that a head measuring 51in. across the horns was lately brought 


A MODEL 


OME weeks ago we gave a brief account of the system of 
small holdings which has been carried out by the Earl 
of Harrowby at Sandon. In our pages to-day we are 
showing pictures of the new buildings he has erected at 
the Park Gates. A short study of them ought to be of 

great service to those who are meditating work of a similar kind. 
The little village, it will be seen, has assumed a new beauty under 
the treatment to which it has been subjected. It was necessary 
to clear away certain old buildings, but there will be few 
who would refuse to admit that the changes have all been in 
the nature of a very great improvement. Lord Harrowby 
was fortunate in his architect, Mr. Guy Dawber, whose fine taste 
and technical accomplishments he called to his assistance. The 
buildings that we show are interesting from many different points 
of view. The first is a little village club. Its architecture 
speaks for itself, and we only regret that it is scarcely possible 
for photography to do justice to its interiors. He would, indeed, 
be a fastidious villager who was not satisfied with the arrange- 
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into Winnipeg. With regard to sport in general in this district 
he writes: ‘* We are still fairly weil off for big game here; the 
country is thickly wooded, and but little suited for agriculture, 
so that moose, woodland caribou, and white-tailed deer (or, as it 
is called here, red deer) should be able to hold their own ; although 
a projected line of railway from the States may attract additional 
sportsmen.” 

It is not an unmixed advantage for the cherry orchards that 
the foliage should be as rich and abundant as it is this year. One 
of its effects is to act as a very perfect screen for the birds which 
come to steal the cherries, so that if they once manage to fly to 
the trees without detection they can feast there uninterruptedly 
until an accident or satiety induces them to leave it. Several 
large families of starlings may be engaged on a tree and not one 
of them be seen. The only, and rather poor, consolation is that 
the cherries are so few that it is hardly worth while to be at the 
trouble and expense of scaring the birds from them. This is 
particularly the case with the earlier kinds, which were caught 
in flower by the very severe cold of the spring. It is to be said 
also that there is a good deal of local difference. In some parts 
of Kent the cherries are quite good, especially where they were 
below the average last year. As one goes eastward in the great 
cherry country they seem to be better this year. Last year they 
were better, indeed remarkably good, in the West, but indifferent 
in most of East Kent. 
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ments made for his comfort. Indeed, it is safe to say that 
the rooms would compare favourably with those of the majority 
of London clubs. Lord Harrowby takes a wide and liberal 
view of rustic requirements. He is quite aware that to the 
majority of young men the most attractive of indoor games 
is that of billiards, and has provided a fine room for playing it 
and an excellent table. The reading-room, again, is a chamber 
which almost invites one to sit down and read, from the plentiful 
supply of newspapers and magazines on the table. The room 
is of a good size, is beautifully and softly lighted, with a 
pleasantly rustic outlook, and everything has been done that 
was possible to make the visitor to it comfortable and tranquil. 
Excellent arrangements have been made for teaching gymnas- 
tics as will be seen from another of our _ illustrations, 
but, as might have been expected, these are not taken 
quite as much advantage of as the other benefits afforded by the 
club. The truth is that though gymnastics are very good for the 
young townsmen who have few opportunities of participating 
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to see that this particular business was well 
and respectably conducted than desirous of 
making profit out of it. This was all the 
more essential inasmuch as the old inn, on 
whose site this one was built, stands close 
to the beautiful iron gates that form the 
entrance to the carriage drive leading to the 
mansion. Experience has shown that if village 
people are altogether deprived of the means of 
satisfying their thirst they are apt to go toa 
distance, whereas if a thoroughly well-conducted 
inn lies, so to speak, at their very doors they 
feel much less temptation towards excess, and 
any visitor who noticed the clean, thriving, 
healthy-looking country faces would need no 
assurance in regard to their temperance prin- 
ciples. They bear on their foreheads the evi- 
dence of the lives they lead. Interesting in a 
different way are the very neat and pleasant 
little cottages which Lord Harrowby has erected 
for the labouring people. The writer looked 
over one of them, and was charmed to find 
that the interior corresponded most accurately 
with the outside. The good woman who showed 
him over was evidently an excellent housewife, 
as was abundantly evident from the absolute 
and scrupulous cleanliness that prevailed every- 


Copyright FRONT OF TITE VILLAGE CLUB. “COUNTRY LIFE.” = where, and the care and order with which the 

simple furniture was arranged. A commodious 
in outdoor games and pastimes, the labourer who comes home kitchen, which is practically the living-room, and a back kitchen 
physically tired and weary is not very keen on amusements of or scullery, in which the rough work was done, a pleasant little 


this kind. In winter he prefers a game at 
which he can sit, such as draughts or 
dominoes. At any rate, he wants no more 
exercise than can be had by walking = 
round a billiard-table. In summer he 

finds his athletic pastimes out of doors, i 
mostly on the cricket-field. Needless = 
to say, however, the club is a very 
popular institution, attracting to it 
many, perhaps, who would otherwise 
find their evenings dull, or pass them in 
a less innocent manner. Opposite the 
club is a new inn, which Lord Harrowby 
has built to take the place of the old one. 
It, too, is a very fine building, and one 
which can offer accommodation to 
those large parties of sightseers who 
make this a rendezvous for picnics and 
summer outings. Upstairs there is 
a long room, capable of accommo- 
dating a large number of visitors. 
Indeed, on the occasion of our visit 
some society was having its annual 
meeting, and the numbers of plates laid 
must have been numbered by hundreds. 
The rest of the inn is in keeping with 
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hostelries at once so well arranged, so 

clean, comfortable, and attractive. The rent charged is an sitting-room, where the visitor from the hall or the rectory might 
extremely low one, as Lord Harrowby was much more anxious be received and birthdays kept, and three comfortable bedrooms, 
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formed a house that was perfectly suited in 
every way to the requirements of the inmates. 
In every way that one could think of the 
cottage was certainly a comfortable one. 
In constructing it cheapness had certainly 
not been the first consideration, and we feel 
confident that the difference in cost between 
a good cottage and one that is jerry-built 
means a wise outlay of money. In some 
cottages that we have visited the windows, 
though recently put up, were already warped 
and shrinking, so that in winter it must be 
impossible to keep out draughts. Here the 
wood employed had evidently been seasoned, 
and the windows of every kind were as good as 
can be made. No sign of damp could be seen 
upon the walls, and what that means for the 
comfort of the inhabitant scarcely requires 
statement. In many cottages the paper is 
stained in a manner that proclaims the walls to 
have been perfectly soaked in rain, and no one 
can exaggerate the advantage of dryness to the 
inhabitants of a cottage. The disease from 
which nearly all of them suffer is rheumatism, 
and should the walls be damp there is no device 
known by which it can be kept away. With 
the cottages there is an ample provision of 
garden, and it was evident from the flitches of 
bacon suspended from the ceiling of the kitchen 
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that means were 
not wanting for 
keeping the larder 
furnished. Inone 
word, thecondition 
of these people was 
as comfortable as 
could be desired, 
and one could not 
wonder that the 
demand for the 
cottages is keen 
and constant. 
Wehavegiven 
avery rough sketch 
of the place, but 
one sufficient 
to enable our 
readers to imagine 
the sort of life 
which is possible . 
to the labouring 
people of the 
village. As was 
shown in a pre- 
vious” article, 
ample provision is 
made for such of Copyright. 
them as have the 
ambition to become small holders. The opportunity is very 
highly prized, and the ambition of most of them is to get 
on to the land. It is this which, in the words of one of the very 
earliest writers on the subject of small holdings, ‘keeps 
them buoyant.” Meanwhile, as they are working out their 
ambition, the life they lead is not as dull and laborious as fell to 
the lot of their forefathers. From the windows of the club one 
can see the cricket and football grounds, where young people are 
able to disport themselves in those outdoor exercises which 
they like most of all. Within the walls of the club the 
elders and those who prefer quiet amusements are able 
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manorial system— 
in other words, 
that tt was 
primarily a revolt 
of villeins and serfs 
against the exac- 
tions and annoy- 
ances to which 
they were sub- 
jected by the lords 
of the manors. 
Mr. Oman, in his 
new book, The 
Great Revolt of 1381 
(Clarendon Press), 
takes an almost 
opposite view of 
these occurrences, 
and his work ought 
to be read by all 
who are interested 
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of that peasant 
question which 
always has been a 
pressing one in 
Great Britain. 
“COUNTRY LIFE." Nothing that has 

been or ever will 
be said can take away the importance of these risings. The 
history of the volume is in itself interesting. André Réville 
wrote three chapters of a projected history of the great revolt 
of 1381, and after transcribing all the documents that he could 
find bearing on it, he was cut off by disease at the early age 
of twenty-seven. His transcript and the fragment of his history 
were published by the Société de |’Ecole des Chartes in 1898. 
The book is now out of print, and it is from that collection of 
records, trials, inquests, petitions, and escheators’ rolls that 
Mr. Oman has put together this most interesting account of a 
pregnant historical incident. In the result we cannot help 
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either to keep themselves au courant with the news of the 
day, or to widen their knowledge by reading; and even when 
they are doing nothing so useful there is plenty of light literature 
to entertain them, and, perhaps, in its own way, this is the most 
instructive of all. We have already shown that they have 
facilities for improving their skill in various games, and, in fact, 
it is impossible that they can be at a loss for some means of 
passing away those winter hours that otherwise are liable to be 
dull and uninteresting. Opposite the club is the inn to which 
reference has been made, where good refreshment is provided at 
a reasonable rate. No absolutely strict rules can be laid down 
as to the amount of liquor one may buy and consume, for the 
public-house is not a trust one; but there is that tacit under- 
standing which is better than any rule. 


4 BOOK OF THE WEEK. 


AT TYLER’S rebellion of 1381, or the ‘ Hurling 
Time,” as it is called in the records, has generally 
been accepted as a most important turning-point in 


the history of rural England. The majority of people follow the 
late Thorold Rogers in holding that it marked the downfall of the 


thinking that Mr. Oman will be successful in modifying the 
generally received opinion. The immediate cause of the out- 
break was the imposition of the poll tax, but this was only one of 
those minor incidents that serve as an excuse for war. Sudbury 
had asked for what was then the immense sum of £ 160,000 to carry 
on the campaign in France. After the discussion of alternative 
proposals, the Commons ended by voting that they would grant 
£100,000 to be raised by the poll tax if the clergy ‘* who occupy 
the third part of the lands of this realm” would undertake to 
raise the rest. This they consented to do. The scheme provided— 
that every lay person in the realm above the age of fifteen years, save 
beggars, should pay three groats; but that the distribution of the whole sum 
of one shilling per head should be so graduated that in each township the 
wealthy should aid the poor, on the scale that the richest person should not 
pay more than sixty groats (£1) for himself and his wife, nor the poorest less 
than one groat for himself and his wife. 

The tax proved to be thoroughly unpopular, and led to false 
returns being sent in from every county in England. In the 
history books of our youth it used to be asserted that Wat Tyler’s 
indignation was aroused by the fact that one of the collectors of 
this tax had insulted his daughter, whereupon, according to the 
legend, the father killed the collector with ahammer. Mr. Oman 
dismisses this asa mere fable. He used to be credited with being 
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a Dartford man, but no proof is forthcoming that he belonged 
to this town. The rolls of Parliament simply cail him ‘* Wauter 
Tyler del countée de Kent,” while a Maidstone document 
refers to him as Walter Tyler of Colchester. Whatever he was, 
he appears to have possessed a tongue capable of appealing to 
the mob, and we can readily believe that he was quick-witted, 
self-reliant, and ambitious. But it is in the proceedings of the 
men who collected under his leadership that we can find a key 
to the discontent that found expression in open rebellion. The 
rebels were not so intent upon loot and plunder as upon the 
destruction of charters and other legal documents. In many 
places they had felt the oppression of the dead hand of the 
church, and abundant evidence is forthcoming that they had the 
deepest hatred of lawyers! But as usually happens, the 
grievances of the townsman and the grievances of the countryman 
mingled together brought forth many causes for the uprising. The 
black death which preceded this event had had an effect that was 
very disastrous for the time being. A great many lords of manors 
were no longer able to command the forced service that was neces- 
sary on their demesnes, and many of the holdings were without 
tenants at all. Undoubtedly John Ball, the celebrated preacher, of 
whom William Morris made a hero, found a voice for the popular 
causes of discontent. At the time when the rebellion broke out 
he was in prison, and on being released he joined Tyler and 
performed the service among the conspirators that the preachers 
did to the army of Cromwell. His message is preserved in the 
strange rhyming letters which have been preserved by the Con- 
tinuator of Knighton and the author of the “* Chronicon Angliz.” 
Mr. Oman quotes three of those which give a very clear idea of 
the message of Jobn Ball : 

‘John Ball greeteth you well all, and doth you to understand that he hath 
rungen your bell. Nowright ani might, will and skill. Now God haste you 
in every thing. Time it is that Our Lady help you with Jesus her son, and 
the Son with the Father, to make in the name of the Holy Trinity a good end 
to what has been begun. Amen, Amen, for Charity Amen.’ 

And again: ‘John Ball, priest of St. Mary’s, greets well all manner of 
men, and bids them in the name of the Trinity, Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, to stand together manfully in truth. Maintain the truth and the 
truth will maintain you. 

Now reigneith Pride in price, 

And Covetise is holden wise, 

And Lechery wi:houten shame, 

And Gluttony withouten blame, 

Envye reigneth with treason, 

And Sloath is take in grete season. 
God give aid, for now is the time. Amen.’ 

Still more interesting is a third effusion, which seems to bear a more 
definite and more political character: ‘John Schepe, some time St. Mary’s 
priest of York, and now of Colchester, greeteth well John Nameless, and John 
the Miller, and John the Carter, and biddeth them that they beware of guile 
in borough, and stand together in God’s name, and biddeth Piers Plowman 
go to his work, and chastise well Hobbe the Robber (z.e., Robert Hales the 
treasurer), and take with you John Trueman and all his fellows, and no mo, 
and look that ye shape you to one head and no mo.’ 


His celebrated sermon on the text 
Whan Adam dalf and Eve span, 
Who was then a gentilman ? 
was delivered on June 13th at Blackheath. It set forth principles 
that were to be again and again enunciated in the history of 
England. He laid it down as a primary fact that all men were 
created free and equal. If God had intended some to be serfs 


HENLEY 


F Heniey Regatta in 1906 had contained no memorable 
incidents outside the racing for the Grand Challenge 
Cup, it would still go down to history as the meeting 
in which a foreign crew first wrested from our oarsmen 
the highest honour which amateur rowing can bestow. 

For reasons best known to themselves, Leander did not put 
on a crew, a decision they probably regret to-day. but they no 
doubt remember that during a long period, when it was only 
their magnificent eights which prevented a foreign victory, they 
were accused by heedless rivals of “farming the Grand,” and 
even of spoiling college crews in the process of composing their 
own. This year they are blamed because they had no eight 
at all. It is evidently difficult for them to win the general 
approval. 

Apart from the value to all sport of the keenest competition, 
there is one reason for welcoming foreign entries, which is to be 
found in the lessons to be learnt from foreign methods of rowing 
or boat-building. It is significant that colonials and foreigners 
have developed a style to suit their needs which is quite 
different from the classical style of Eton and Radley, or of 
Oxford and Cambridge, as exemplified in the best crews from 
these institutions. It is a style that does not demand such 


prolonged physical training in oarsmanship as does our own; a 
style that can be easily taught, because its essential principles 
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and others lords, He wov'd have made a distinction between 
them at the beginning. The courage with which the young 
King met the rebellion offers a singular contrast to the lurid 
gloom in which fate was meted out to him at the end of his reign. 
His final meeting withTyler has often béen described in history, 
and we cannot but regret that he who gave us the inimitable 
picture of Jack Cade should not have introduced Wat Tyler into 
his dramas. It was characteristic of the demagogue that when 
his petitions were refused by the King, 

He called for a flagon of beer, which was brought him by one of his 
followers, drained it at a draught—it was a hot day, and he had made a long 
harangue—and then clambered upon his horse. At this moment a Kentish 
retainer, who was riding behind the King and who had been intently gazing 
upon the demagogue, remarked in audible tonesthat he had recognised the man 
and knew him for the most notorious highwayman and thief in the county. 
Tyler caught the words, looked round on the speaker and bade him come out from 
among the others, ‘‘ wagging his head at him in his malice.” When the Kentish- 
man refused to stir, Wat turned to the fellow who was bearing his banner, 
and bade him draw his sword and cut down the varlet. At this the other 
answered that he had spoken the truth and done nothing to deserve death ; 
whereupon the rebel unsheathed a dagger which he had been holding in his 
hand throughout the debate, and pushed his horse in among the royal retinue, 
apparently with the intent of taking justice into his own hands. When 
Walworth the Mayor thrust himself across the demagogue’s path, and cried 
that he would arrest him for drawing his weapon before the King’s face. 
Tyler replied by stabbing at his stomach, but the Mayor was wearing a coat 
of mail under his gown and took no harm. Whipping out a short cutlass, 
he struck back and wounded the rebel in the shoulder, bearing him down on 
to his horse’s neck. A second after one of the King’s squires, a certain John 
Standwick, ran him twice through the body with his sword. 

In the turmoil and dismay caused by this incident even the 
young King spurred his steed right out into the open, and cantered 
towards the rebels, shouting to them words which have been 
variously reported, but in each version the most important sentence 
was, “I will be your chief and captain.” Such was practically 
the end of the Kentish revolt; but the rising was sporadic in 
character. While Tyler was running riot in the capital disaffec- 
tion was breaking out in Norfolk, Suffolk, Cambridge, and even 
running as far up as Yorkshire. The charter demanded by the 
rioters at St. Albans gives us a fair indication of their grievances 
and aspirations. They demanded wide rights of pasturage on 
the waste of their lord, leave to hunt and fish in his woods and 
ponds, the abolition of the seignorial mill—previously the lord 
claimed the monopoly of it, refusing the right of individuals to 
erind their corn—and, finally, they asked for municipal freedom. 
At Tring they made a bonfire of the manorial archives, and all 
through Hertfordshire they destroyed a great many legal docu- 
ments. In regard to East Anglia Mr. Oman is very suggestive 
indeed. This district was in advance of the rest of England, 
and to this fact he traces the violence of the outburst. 

Freedom wes almost in sight, and, therefore, seemed worth striving for. 
We may add to this general cause all the particular causes that we have 
noted in other parts of England—hatred of hard-hearted landlords, clerical 
or lay, in some parts, grievances in the towns felt by the small folk against 
the local oligarchy, political discontent with the misgovernment of the land. 
It would be rash, however, to add the possible influence of Wycliffite 
doctrines which some have suspected in these counties. 

Such is a very fair summary of the causes of disaffection, 
but they varied greatly in different parts of the country. The 
question discussed fully by Mr. Oman is the effect that all this 
had upon the manorial system. The King had practically said, 
“Villeins ye are, and villeins ye shall remain.” 
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are few and simple; and, finally, a style which has proved itselt 
capable of beating everything except the very best in England. 

The Cambridge eight of 1g06 did, in fact, exhibit a 
greater approximation to foreign styles than any University 
boat has shown before. At Henley, however, the foreign style 
was shown ina far more marked degree, not only by the Belgians, 
but by the strongest Canadian eight that ever sat a boat in their 
own or any other country. The Belgians were exactly suited by 
the calm weather and the following breeze. But they only had 
to beat the third boat on the river at Cambridge in the final, and 
their fastest course (a better performance than any English crew 
could do this year) was only tsec. faster than the time in which 
a crew of Eton schoolboys has won the Ladies’ Plate. It was, 
however, the very irony of fate that the downfall of the Canadians 
should have come from that very Stuart whose stroking of Cam- 
bridge suggested to Mr. Fairbairn his demands for a change in 
English style. But Stuart beat them not only because he is now 
a far finer oar than he was in April, but because he led his men 
with a pluck and judgment that do him infinite credit; and they 
rowed in the classical English style. 

We must learn what we can from our defeat, and, as | 
have said, it is not our first-rate crews who need learn anything. 
It is, however, a very open question whether shorter boats. 


 centre-seated, with swivel rowlocks and long slides, shorter oar: 
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and broader blades, might not with advantage be tried by 
English crews composed of men who begin their rowing late, 
and who may, perhaps, get better results out of a stroke in which 
leg-drive is the one essential, than out of a style in which swing, 
finish, and beginning all need a very high standard of excellence 
to produce pace. 

After the foreign entries the interest of Henley spectators 
must have been chiefly concentrated upon two native veterans, 
who each achieved success, the one after ten years of persistent 
and unremunerative struggle, the other at the close of a brilliant 
career which goes back for more than twenty years of victories. 
It may, indeed, be rash for me even yet to speak of the close of 
Guy Nickalls’s rowing record; for he won the Ladies’ Plate at 
Eton in 1885, and he won the Stewards’ only last week in a style 
in which the indomitable will and experience of a veteran were 
united to the courageous gaiety and dash of a schoolboy. No 
wonder the cheering was long and loud which greeted a victory 
over a faster crew due to his leadership alone. 

Even more popular was the success of Blackstaffe, who rowed 
for Vesta, one of the metropolitan clubs on Putney reach, 
at the Henley of 1893, and who has tried for the Diamond 
Sculls ever since 1896, only to win them at his tenth attempt. 
Pluck like that is what a British crowd enjoys, and Blackstaffe can 
now burn his boat and retire upon his laurels in the comfortable 
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the pairs on Wednesday against A. Graham ard Kelly. They 
are reported by the official timekeepers, who were appointed for 
the first time this year, to have got to the halfway flag at Fawley 
in the almost incredible time of 3min. 37 1-5sec. This is faster 
than any of the Visitors’ or Wyfolds’ crews, and only 3 1-5sec. 
slower than one of the Thames Cup eights on the same 
day. The old Etonians are to be congratulated on a first- 
rate performance only possible to the two best oars at the 
regatta. 

Wednesday was, indeed, almost too full of sensational 
incidents. Apart from the achievement just described, which 
accurately foretold the issue of the final heat, the day’s excite- 
ment began with the magnificent struggle at five minutes past 
twelve between Trinity Hall and the Canadians, in which 
the value of good leadership was as convincingly demonstrated 
as it was to be, by Guy Nickalls, the ensuing morning, in 
Leander’s victory for the Stewards’ over the Third Trinity four. 
The Cambridge eight got a few feet advantage in the first 
300yds., but were only their canvas to the good in a quarter 
of a mile. However, they held this at a slower and longer 
stroke than the Canadians were rowing, so when both had 
gone a mile, with the Hall still only that desperate few feet to 
the good, just a trifle more could be got out of Stuart’s men 
than Wright could squeeze out of Toronto. Both crews made 
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consciousness that no rowing man will ever forget him. 
He has left his mark deep upon the records ot the Thames. 
Three times he has won its amateur championship in the Wing- 
fields over the Putney to Mortlake course; eight times he has 
won the London Cup, which was sculled for again last Monday 
on the Putney reach. On several occasions at Henley he has 
done better than record without winning, and even last week, 
of course, he was unable to reach the astonishing figures registered 
in 1905 by that marvellous sculler, Kelly of Balliol. 
But he provides one of those rare instances in which a sculler 
has got better and better as he grew older, and his courage 
seemed to grow with his experience. In his race with Manno, 
the Hungarian, on the third day, and in that with Captain 
Darell for the final, he had killed his man at the mile. Manno, 
probably the most versatile and talented of any oarsman at the 
regatta, was rowed to a dead standstill. The Gaardsman went 
on plugging, but the fire had all gone out of him after racing 
above his pace for three-quarters of a mile. 

More will be heard of Darell in the future, when he addsa 
little more watermanship to his undoubted strength and resolution. 
As it is, he did 8min. 23 2-5sec. on the Tuesday, which is the 
fastest time registered at the regatta, and better than al] but two or 
three scullers have ever done over the course. 

The most astonishing performance as regards sheer speed 
was Certainly that of Johnstone and R. Powell in their heat for 
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terrific efforts during the last 150vds., and both were completely 
rowed out when they passed the post, and it was found that 
Stuart, by calling out horse, foot, and artillery, and sacrificing 
all his reserves, had won the furious contest by a short half 
length. He was naturally unable to scull that afternoon for the 
Diamonds, but he came out with his brother for the Goblets at 
six o'clock. 

Though his strength seemed unimpaired, the killing struggle 
of the morning had evidently left its inevitable traces, for he 
pulled his elder brother right across the river from the, Bucks 
station at the thirty-eighth stroke, and, as they were rowing 
without a rudder, they would have gone clean into the Berkshire 
bank if they had not hit the cars of the Belgian pair upon that side. 
Molmans and Visser had given way until they could give way no 
further. They may have made expostulations which were either 
not heard or not understood by the umpire. In any case, both 
crews went on after a slight pause. It was already obvious that 
the two Stuarts, a very neat and taking pair, were the faster of 
the two, and they were nearly a length clear when the Belgians, 
who had never wholly recovered their equilibrium after the first 
shock, ran squarely into the Berkshire booms and piles. Just as 
Johnstone and Powell had done under similar circumstances in 
a previous race, so now did the two Stuarts follow our courteous 
English customs, and wait till their adversaries were completely 
disentangled. For the third time, as it were, both pairs started on 
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their way, and the two Stuarts passed the winning-post nearly 
two lengths ahead. Then the two Belgians both held up their 
hands in the traditional way of appealing forafoul. Mr. Fletcher 
was, of course, obliged to give them the race, and sorry indeed 
he must have been to see the way two winning Englishmen had 
thrown that race away by careless stecring. 

The whole incident was very generally misunderstood both 
by spectators on the spot and by the Press the next morning. 
Because a chivalrous custom has arisen among ourselves of 
either appealing for a foul directly it occurs or else of 
abiding by the subsequent issue of the race, we cannot 
blame foreigners whose etiquette is different, and who 
may only have been anxious to keep the strict letter of our 
laws, which do indeed lay down (see Rules 1X. and XI., 
“Rowing Almanac” for 1906, pages 224 and 225) that an 
umpire acting on his own initiative may disqualify a competitor 
for a foul immediately it occurs, but which only demand of a 
competitor that his claim shall be made “before getting out of 
his boat to the umpire or to the judge.” This clearly indicates 
the finish, though it does not prohibit the claim being made 
wherever the foul occurs, for in case of a foul (see Rule XII.) 
the umpire has power “to restart the boats not disqualified 
according to his discretion.” The Belgians were there- 
fore well within their rights in taking whatever action they 
thought proper, and their action was warmly endorsed by the 
stewards and officials present at the regatta; but the English 
public, refusing to imagine the parallel case of a pair of English- 
men abiding by the rules of a foreign country where they did not 
know the language, persisted in blaming the Belgian pair, owing, 
presumably, to our innate preference for winning a race by rowing 
instead of by appeal to legislation. The public apparently forgot 
that there would have been no trouble at all if the original 
mistake had not been made by the two Stuarts, who would 
probably be the last persons in the world to resent any action 
resulting from it which the Belgians might have thought fit to take. 

Even yet I have far from exhausted the typical incidents 
which will always make the Henley of 1906 stand out even in 
the brilliant history of that ancient and Royal regatta. 
Henley has long ago grown out of the peaceful family party it 
once was. For good or evil, we have now to face a four days’ 
meeting crowded with foreign competition. But I have no fear 
that either the Henley stewards or our own crews will suffer 
under an undue strain; for English rowing will continue to be 
what it has always been, the best and cleanest sport in the 
world. 


WILD COUNTRY LIFE. 


ANIMALS DEFENDING THEIR YOUNG. 

HE extraordinary courage which many creatures show when the 
safety of their young is in question is well illustrated by the 
behaviour of stoats and weasels. One day this week, when 
walking by the side of a small stream, I heard a note which, 

for a moment, I did not recognise. It was very shrill, and seemed to 
be ventriloquial, On one hand a fringe of bushes grew between me and 
the water’s edge; on the other sloped open meadow, and it seemed that 
the noise came from all directions, but from exactly where in any direction I 
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could not determine. As a matter of fact, it 
was coming from all sides at once; for, a 
peculiarly angry ‘‘ Tsit-tsit ” seeming to proceed 
from immediately under my feet, I looked 
down, and there from among the meadow grass 
glared at me the most ferocious little face— 
chocolate coloured over a white shirt front— 
with hair all bristled up so that the head 
looked almost round, eyes ablaze, and the 
mouth half open to skow the wicked little 
teeth. At the same moment the ‘‘ Tsit-tsit” 
was repeated from a yard or so the other side 
of me, and there the duplicate of the head 
reared itself above the trefoil and rest-harrow. 
In an instant one of the heads had disappeared, 
and the ‘‘Tsit-tsit” came to me a moment 
later from somewhere down the bank of the 
stream behind the bushes. Then I understood. 
It was a stoat’s nest in an old rat-Lurrow 
which had severai exits, and the parent 
animals, dodging about underground, were 
popping their heads out, first from one of the 
openings and then from another, until the noise 
seemed to come from all around me, and the 
two stoats multiplied themselves into the 
semblance of a dozen. 
Nor 10 BE CAUGHT ASLEEP. 

As I stood still, again and again one or 
the other would come clear out of its hole and 
to within a couple of feet of my boots, threat- 
ening to attack, but apparently just lacking 
courage for the last leap, and had I had but a 
stick in my hand I could easily have killed one 
or both of the reckless little beasts. But I was 
weaponless, and it seemed better to leave them 
unmolested and tell the keeper of my find, in the hope that he could make a 
clean sweep of the family. But however careless of their own lives wild things 
may seem to be in defence of their homes, experience, crystallised into instinct, 
has taught them that when once that home has been discovered or approached 
by man it is best to get away to some less notorious neighbourhood as 
speedily as may be; and when, in company with the keeper, armed with many 
traps, I visited the spot in the early morning of the next day, no angry 
‘* Tsit-tsiting ” greeted us. The two wings of a lark, fleshless, but still 
attached to a fragment of a clean-picked skeleton, showed that the family 
had had a late supper before house-moving, but they had moved. From the 
well-trodden run-ways under the bushes, and from the way in which the earth 
was beaten down over an area of some three square feet on what had 
evidently been the family playground, it was plain that they had used that 
nest in security for some weeks; but they knew better than to stay one day 
after man had visited it, and though traps were set most cunningly at four 
different points in the run-ways, not a stoat, old or young, has been caught. 
In such cases, if the family be still in the locality, the young are usually easy 
to catch. If you get the old ones you are sure to capture the whole family. 
More likely one young one will get caught—or perhaps two or three—and 
the rest will take warning and disappear to a safer locality. 

How nor TO DRAW A BADGER. 

The extraordinary impression of ferocity which, in such circumstances, 
the stoat conveys, makes one very glad that he is as small a creature 
as he is; and I could not help thinking how extremely unpleasant it would 
be, if one lived in Madagascar, to come across a family of fossas in the same 
accidental way. One large animal which behaves in much the same fashion 
in the breeding season—the badger—I have been familiar with in a country 
where badgers were plentiful, and it is not altogether easy to stand quite still 
close to a badger’s hole without drawing back a foot or so each time the 
animal pretends to throw itself at you (always, however, stopping when its 
body is halfway out), spitting and hissing like some sort of a bedevilled cat- 
snake. Badgers, indeed, are sometimes responsible for the deaths of human 
beings, for in Western America there have been well-authenticated cases of 
men who knew no better than, after having shot a badger at the mouth 
of its earth (into which it generally collapses when shot),to put in their arms 
to pull out the supposedly dead quarry. That is the badger’s opportunity ; 
for, gripping the hand and bracing itself inside the hole, it can pull a man 
down with his shoulder jammed tight against the ground in a position in 
which no man is strong enough to pull against a badger. If the animal dies 
it makes no difference, for the teeth stay locked, and the body is immovable 
in the narrow hole. Unless help chances to arrive the man must die where 
he lies. 


Copyright. 


BIRDS MOBBING CATs. 

Under the same impulse of alarmed parental instinct the audacity which 
even the most timid of birds will show in mobbing a cat is very curious. 
Almost everyone who owns a cat and a garden has seen the former being 
worried by blackbirds in the breeding season. On several occasions lately I 
have watched a pair of hedge-sparrows making life a burden to Benjamin, 
the orange Persian, who has a catholic taste in young birds. Until a few 
days ago Benjamin spent much of his time each day in the clump of snow- 
berry bushes where the hedge-sparrows had their nest. He has only ceased 
to haunt those bushes now because there is no longer anything to expect 
from that quarter, the young hedge-sparrows having left the nest and found 
their inevitable bourne—inside him. Even bolder than either blackbird or 
hedge-sparrow I have seen a pair of lesser whitethroats, and again and 
again while the quarrel is in progress it looks as if the cat could easily catch 
the birds if it seriously tried. But when birds start in earnest to mob a cat 
the latter does not appear to make any effort to catch them. It either sits 
down to an elaborate toilet with ostentatious indifference to the presence of 
its persecutors, or it walks angrily away swishing its tail, while the birds take 
turns in just failing to peck the back of its head, with precisely the same 
air of self-conscious obliviousness to what is going on asa well-dressed man may 
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assume when escaping from the gibes of a pair of street urchins. I really 
believe that when the hedge-sparrows are in earnest Benjamin is half afraid 
of them. I am sure he is afraid of the blackbirds. 

UNWELCOME NEIGHBOURS. 

Close by here a pair of kestrels have caused some ill-feeling by nesting 
in the immediate neighbourhood of an old-established rookery—in the same 
clump of trees and, as it were, almost next door to the nearest rooks’ nests. 
At first the rooks were much perturbed at their unusual neighbours, but the 
kestrels attended strictly to their proper business of raising a family, in 
pursuit of which they apparently did no hunting in the immediate proximity 
of the rookery, always going straight out from the nest across a road and the 
shrubberies of another house to the open park beyond, and returning home 
in the same business-like way. In course of time this conduct seemed to 
appease the rooks, who became apparently indifferent to the others’ presence, 
and brought up their own families as usual. Now the young kestrels have 
left the nest, and I saw them with their parents in the park a few days ago. 

THE WRAITH OF A NUTCRACKER. 

It is curious that your correspondent ‘‘H. A. B.” should have written 
a few weeks ago about nutcrackers, for I had had nutcrackers on the brain 
for some days before his article appeared, Sitting one day (it was on 
June roth) on my lawn, I saw a large bird fly from the top of a tall elm tree 
across a wide expanse of pasture, with a flight which suggested at once a 
woodpecker and a magpie (with a tail much too short for the latter), the bird 
being apparently all blackish brown, as seen from below, with a white patch 
under the tail. I was able to get my glasses on it while it was still within 
good range, and they showed me no more than a brownish black bird—a 
large starling it might have been, with a magpie flight, and a white patch 
below. It was, I am convinced, no British bird which I have seen before, 
and no bird that I can think of comes near to resembling it, except a nut- 
cracker. But what would a nutcracker be doing in Cambridgeshire in June 
flying from a tall elm tree over a wide grass pasture ? It cannot have been a 
nutcracker. Then what was it ? 

A BoyHoop REMINISCENCE, 

It reminded me at the moment, and has brought to my mind many times 

since, an incident of my boyhood which still remains confounding. It was in 
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ANY and 
various 
are the 

valuable breeds of 
dogs that of late 
years have been 
introduced into 
this country from 
all parts of the 
world, and the 
newest addition to 
these are  speci- 
mens of the beau- 
tiful race of grey- 
hounds known as 
the slughi or 
gazelle- hound. 
When looking at 
the pictures. of 
these graceful 
dogs, and realising 
their history, the 
thoughtarises that 
indeed ‘a thing of 
beauty is a joy for 
ever,” for this breed that calls forth our admiration now, 
has for countless centuries been valued and preserved. Por- 
traits on the ancient monuments of Egypt prove that 
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Gloucestershire when, a boy of perhaps twelve, I was out with two cousins 
(the elder a month younger than myself) looking for birds’ nests. Clinging 
to the side of a pollard willow, from which it soon took flight across a field, 
where we had it in view for some distance, was a woodpecker. There was 
nothing remarkable in that; orly the woodpecker was all black. We went 
to the willow and found a hole—not, it seemed, quite a clean-cut woodpecker 
hole, but rather an old one, perhaps of former years, that had been worked 
over and reshaped at the opening. Into that hole we could neither reach ror 
see; and so we went away. Up to that time none of us knew that there was 
such a bird as a kind of woodpecker that was black, and it was only on 
returning home and consulting our books that we learned, of the great black 
woodpecker’s existence. 
THE BLACK WooppPEcKER’s HOLE. 

The next day, or very s on thereafter, we returned to the tree, armed 
this time with a piece of wire with a loop at the end, wherewith to fumble 
in the hole, and an ordinary table knife, which, for some reason, we thought 
would te better to carve the tree with than our ordinary pocket knives. I, 
as the oldest, was lifted up to the top of the willow, and when I arrived there 
and proceeded to lean over the hole, the woodpecker came out almost literally 
into my face. We all saw it plainly, and it was undoubtedly black ; and now also 
we saw that it had a red crest. I tried, of course with no result, to enlarge 
the hole with the table knife, till tiring of that, I betook myself to the wire, 
with which I scraped and fumbled about inside. Doubtless, boylike, I was 
rough and impatient, for after a while [ drew out the wire all sticky with the 
contents of an egg and with bits of white egg-shell clinging to it. More 
than that I do not remember; but of those facts I am positive. And what is 
the explanation? Was it a case of melanism—a black variety of the green 
woodpecker? Or was it in truth the great black woodpecker breeding in 
Gloucestershire ? At the time, so far as I can remember, we attached no special 
importance to the incident. We took it for granted that it was the great 
black woodpecker, and would have liked to have the eggs in our collection 


‘*swapped” them for butterflies or postage 


—and would probably have 
stamps at an early opportunity. I wish that somebody would find a nest of 
the great black woodpecker a mile or two out of Cheltenham, somewhere 


along the Sherdington Road, and set my doubts at rest. | ia a 


GAZELLE-f10U NV. 


thousands of years 
ago gazelle- 
hounds graced the 
courts of the 
Pharaohs and 
monarchs of the 
Far East. In the 
present day these 
dogs are still bred 
with great care, 
and are principally 
to be found among 
the nomadic tribes 
of the Eastern 
Deserts. The 
name slughi,which 
specially denotes 
this breed, means 
(in Arabic) a grey- 
hound,orhound,as 
distinguished from 
the dog, or kelb, 
a despised animal 
in the East. 
With har- 
monious proportions, active but ever elegant movements, 
keen, far-seeing eyes, and quick pace, it is seen at a glance 
that the slughi is not only to be looked upon as a dog for 
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pleasure and ornament, but alsoas a ‘‘ sportsman.” Contrasting 
the points of these greyhounds with European standards, it is 
further seen that they possess special attributes adapted to their 
country and the nature of their sport. The feathered tail, carried 
high when galloping, is said to “‘ steer them over the often breezy 
desert,”’ the soft fine coat is suited to the heat, and their feet are 
specially formed, being 
‘‘pressed open in order to 
give a greater hold on the 
sand.” Strong — elastic 
sinews are provided for 
leaping over rocks and 
crags in mountainous 
parts. One of these dogs 
in England has _ been 
seen, with a_ standing 
jump, to leap a deer park 
wire railing. Their speed 
vies with that of the 
gazelle, one of the objects 
of their sport, for the pur- 
suit of which the slughi 
is used for coursing, or as 
an adjunct to falconry. 

What visions of far- 
stretching sun-baked sands 
these sporting dogs of the 
desert import into this 
“cold north land.” A 
spell, too, from bygone 
ages hovers round them, 
linking, as it were, the life 
of the present with that of 
the dim past. 
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intercourse and companionship in the lonely deserts, where 
mutual dependency and trust must be the rule of life. With new 
friends they are shy until sure of their surroundings. They 
resent rough treatment, but are most responsive to kindness, and 
are sensible, docile, extremely affectionate, and gentle. If 
accustomed to children, they become very fond of them, and 
make congenial playmates. 
Slughis stand the English 
climate well, and have been 
most successfully bred in 
this country. They are 
lively outdoor companions, 
and to those who would 
lixe to exercise their sport- 
ing instincts would give 
ood sport with rabbits or 
hares. Their medium size 
(22in. to 24in.) also makes 
them suitable as well as 
ornamental house pets. 
Sir Henry Layard, during 
his travels in the East, 
mentions two dogs that he 
had of this ‘celebrated 
breed,” and adds, ‘ with 
their silky ears and 
feathered tail, they look 
like drawing-room dogs.” 
Their colour is very attrac- 
tive—either rich gold, pale 
cream, or white. One of 
their special charms—the 
expression of their eyes 
—is described in an 
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to study the character of 
dogs, it may be interesting to know that the slughi differs in tem- 
perament from dogs of European breed. Unconscious of their good 
looks, they, however, exact much attention, and more than an 
ordinary amount of the affection and sympathy that exists between 
thetrue dog-lover and his dog. The dog repays his share with most 
touching faithfulness. This characteristic, which is ascribed also 
to the Arab horse, results, no doubt, from generations of close 





SHEIK. 


hawking party as “ shining 
with almost human intelligence.” \Vith so many attractions, 
these newly-imported dogs cannot fail to become favourites, 
while the love of dogs is such a strong characteristic of 
English home life that the representatives of this ancient 
and renowned race will, no doubt, enjoy as happy an exist- 
ence here as amid the royal splendours of past centuries 
or in the tent of the wandering Arab. 
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SAADAN. 


This article is illustrated by portraits of dogs belonging to 
the Hon. Florence Amherst, Didlington Hall, Norfolk, and 
among the illustrations it will be noticed that there is a portrait 
of Saddan, presented by the owner to Her Majesty the Queen 
of Spain, on the occasion of her marriage. 


A ROTAL CAPT E. 


HEN Sirius, the dog star, gleams with bloodshot 
eye, and mother earth is baked into potter’s clay, 
cracked for want of refreshing showers, you may 
leave your rod at home and study the flora and 
fauna of the river. The stream has shrunken to 

a third of its normal, and the sandy reaches are jewelled carpets 
of wild thyme and bird’s-foot trefoil, a charming symphony in 
purple and gold. The stones act as a reservoir of heat, as the 
soil of the vineyards, radiating day and night an equable 
temperature. Here and there the deep brown pools contain 
‘“‘potted”’ fish, but they are sullen and capricious, and in poor 
condition. ‘The river-bed is foul with green scum, which seems 
to putrefy in the tropical sunbeams. No trout who knows the 
correct thing will look at your artificial insect—dry or wet—and 
you will simply be pestered by the silly ‘‘ parr” caught at every 
cast. The perfect summer weather of the tourist who rejoices 
at blazing sunbeams and cloudless Italian skies, is a sad time for 
the ardent fisherman or the ‘plein air” artist. Such were our 
sad reflections when someone proposed a bathe in the Shirlaw 
Pool, an alder-fringed basin where doubtless the water-nymphs 
sported when there was no vulgar mortal to behold. Soon we 
were taking headers into the luscious brown water, and merrily 
awakening the echoes with schoolboy-like jests and panting 
laughter. Swim far we could not, but dive and float, letting the 
current carry us down stream. At length Jeff, who had had 
enough, seizing an alder root, sought its leverage to raise him to 
the shelving bank, where lay our hastily-sked flannels. With a 
drowning man’s gurgle he was below the surface in a moment, 
to emerge again spluttering and shouting that an immense fish 
was our companion in the pool. Such really was the case, for 
the alder root was a lordly salmon, burrowing into the side to 
avoid the torrid heat, and there 
it was making a wave like a 
submarine monster. The 
gradual fall of the river and 
the continued drought had 
marooned him in the pool till 
the next spate should flush the 
stream and set him free. We 
said no more about the matter, 
but never did ancient mariner 
pray for rain so earnestly and 
fervently as we. 

Not long after two of the 
farm servants engaged in the 
hay harvest sought the same 
pool for a similar purpose, after 
their day’s work was over. 
They, too, observed the royal 
captive, and one of them earned 
a name for his heroic action. 
Previous to entering the water, 
his eyes, keen from long out-of- 
door observation, detected the 
moving tail and part of the 
body. Leaning full length on 
the shelving bank, he tickled 
the fish, which seemingly liked 
this attention; but when he 
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boldly grasped the tail he lost his balance, and the mighty fish 
whisked him head first into the water, from which his companion 
rescued him, a sullen, vengeance-swearing bucolic. Sneaking 
home to avoid observation, he was unfortunate enough to encounter 
the dairymaid, whose screams of laughter summoned the whole 
farm to behold their mud-staine¢@, dripping companion, whose 
plight gave rise to much mirth. There was now no escape for 
the doomed captive, so we resolved to watch and wait. 

In midsummer there is scarcely any darkness, except an 
hour or two before the dawn. We were not at all surprised to 
observe that night a sudden flare of light from the river valley. 
Often had we read and heard of the **burning”’ of the waters, 
but here was the real thing. Calling on Jeff to slip on his 
things, we made our way quietly downstairs and out into the 
open without disturbing the household. Guided by the light, we 
skirted the garden fence, and were soon in cover near the scene 
of operations. One man carried a stout stick, to which was 
attached rags dipped in paraffin; the other carried a potato sack 
to carry the spoil, and each was armed with what Burns calls a 
‘‘three-taed leister,” or trident, like that with which Britannia 
rules the waves. Their faces were corked, and they wore false 
beards, but we easily recognised our friends in spite of their 
disguise. ‘The predatory instincts of their Highland progenitors, 
added to a real love of sport, had drawn these youths from their 
well-earned slumber. There they were wading and searching 
every pool andcranny. The play of light and dancing shadows 
formed a “motif” to charm the artistic heart. A Red-Indian 
call from Jeff had a wonderful effect. The light was soused in 
the stream, and they earnestly took counsel in whispering under- 
tones. Their woodlore and knowledge of venery could make 
nothing of the uncanny sound, and superstition gaining the upper 
hand, these young stalwarts, who could have shaken the life out 
of half-a-dozen river bailiffs, hastily decamped, taking a long 
detour, which enabled us to reach home before them. 

Their expedition was fruitless, as we afterwards learned, 
but the potted fish became the spoil of another night prowler 
from whom there is no escape; we mean the otter, one of the 
wariest of wild creatures. Before the longed-for flood came a 
well-picked skeleton testified that mother otter, papa, and family 
must have held high revels on the beach adjoining the Shirlaw 
Pool. J. P. Park. 


THE FOUR BEASTS . 
: OF CHASE. 


LTHOUGH in the illustration five animals are repre- 
sented, they can only be properly reckoned as four. 

The distinction between the male and female of the 

fallow deer, although, curiously enough, it is made by 

more than one of the old writers on hunting, is absurd. 

l‘or, if it was admitted here, there would be no good reason why 
it should not be made between the male and female of the roe, 
or, perhaps, even between the fox and the vixen. The correct view 
is that the beasts of the chase, which the old drawing reproduced 
is intended to portray, numbered only four; that is to say, the 
fallow deer, the roe deez, the fox, and the martin. It is very 
strange, therefore, that i. ‘* The Master of Game,” written in the 
beginning of the fifteenth century by Edward, second Duke of 
York, there should occur this misleading passage, culled from a 
metrical translation of the Norman-French treatise, ‘* Le Art 
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de Venerie,” written by William Twici, who was huntsman to 
Edward II.: 

And ther ben othyr beastis v of chase 

The buk the first, the do the secunde, 

The fox the thryde, whiche ofte hath hard grace, 

The forthe the martyn, and the last the Roo, 

And sothe to say there be no mo of tho. 


If the writer had been consistent, he must have reckoned at 
least five beasts of venerie, including the hind, which deserves 
obviously as much to be distinguished from the hart as the doe 
does from the buck. In spite of this, the verses relating to 
venerie, properly so called, run as follows: 


To venery y caste me fyrst to go, 

Of wheche iiij bestis be, that is to say, 

The hare, the herte, the wulfhe, the wylde boor also; 
Of venery for sothe there be no moe. 


These verses, as well as the quaint illustration of the 
so-called beasts of chase, and the corresponding portraiture of the 
four beasts of venerie given in our issue of June 2nd, 1906, are 
reproduced, by the kind permission of Messrs. Methuen and Co., 
from Dr. Cox’s most interesting work on the ‘‘ Royal Forests of 
England.” Thesame volume contains a large collection of ancient 
prints, including the others here reproduced, and a multitude of 
details respecting the art of hunting, as practised in the Middle 
Ages, both by authorised persons under Royal licence and by 








IN HUNTING GARB, FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 


poachers of various ranks, who, notwithstanding the stringent laws 
then in force, could not resist the temptation of trespassing in quest 
of venison upon the forests and parks and chases which covered 
so large a portion of the land in every county. The two figures 
in hunting attire belong to the fourteenth 
century, and will strike with amazement 
anyone who compares the heavy boots now 
considered indispensable for the chasseur 
with the strange footgear apparently con- 
sidered suitable for him 600 years ago. The 
cowls covering the head and shoulders are 
coloured green in the original, which is 
preserved in a wall painting in the church 
of Ingham in Norfolk. The jerkins, or 
coats, are also green in colour; but the 
leggings are grey, and were apparently 
made of worsted. The baldrick seems to ! 
have been of red leather, studded with 
brass. A group of three figures, with still 
more action in them, and evidently by a 
more artistic hand, takes us back to as 
early as the thirteenth century. The caps 
were then, as Dr. Cox thinks, mace of 
leather. The long staff figured in this and 
the other group is a boar spear. 

The fallow deer is so denominated / 
from its colour, which is described by 
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a word meaning a peculiar shade of yellow. The Indo-European 
root takes the form of fulvus in Latin, which is rendered by 
the lexicographers as a reddish yellow. It may be doubted, 
therefore, whether the name fallow is not rather applicable 
to that variety of the species which is not marked with spots, 
although there seems to be no question that the kind 
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indigenous to these islands is the other and still commoner 
inmate of deer-parks. It is generally supposed that the variety 
with the uniform livery was introduced into this country by 
James I. So that in Shakespeare’s time the ‘poor dappled 
fools’? whom he makes ‘‘ burghers of this desert city” in the 
Ardennes must have been the only fallow deer commonly known 
in England. Both the leopard and the camelopard are so named 
because their spots seemed the most noticeable part about them; 
and it seems rather odd that some compound of the term “ pard” 
should not have been used to describe an animal so conspicuously 
dappled as the native British fallow deer. The nomenclature 
appropriate to this sort of deer in the different stages of his 
adolescence is almost as ample in its variety as that used for the 
more nobie red deer. During the first year after they are born 
and hid away among the ferns or thickets by their dams, who 
more than suspect their lords and masters of doing a mischief to 
their offspring, both sexes are called ‘‘fawns.”’ In the second 
year the male becomes a “ pricket,” and the female a “ tegg.” 
The third year finds them developed respectively into ‘ sorrels”’ 
and ‘‘ does,”’ and the females do not advance beyond this stage. 
Their brothers, however, progress year by year to the condition 
of ‘‘ soars,” or ‘‘ sores’’—so called, no doubt, because the hide 
assumes a redder tint—‘ bucks,” and finally, in and after the 
sixth year, ‘great bucks.” The term ‘“ raskall ” was occasionally 
used, as in Rutland Forest, to denote female deer; but its more 
usual signification was a deer out of condition and unfit either for 
the chase or for the table. 

As to the comparative merits of red deer and fallow deer 
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venison, from the gastronomic point of view, there is much 
difference of opinion; and this is one of the questions to which 
epicures may perhaps be most entitled to apply the proverbial 
maxim, ‘‘ De gustibus non est disputandum.” But it may be 
safely said that the risk involved in giving a venison feast when 
the haunch is of the larger dimensions is greater than when it is 
taken from the smaller animal. For red deer venison, to be 
really at its best, must be kept for a space of time, which varies 
greatly according as the weather happens to be hot or cool. 
And as the cleverest of us all can never predict how the ther- 
mometer is going to behave while the meat is hanging in the 
larder, there is always an anxious doubt in the mind of the giver 
of the feast whether it will not on the eventful day be tough and 
tasteless or too advanced for the taste of any except the most 
determined admirers of a gamey flavour. In the case of the 
smaller joint, the loss incurred, if it should unfortunately have 
exceeded or not reached the appropriate stage, is not so great; 
and, moreover, the necessity of keeping the fallow deer venison 
as long as it can be kept without “going bad” is not so 
imperative as in the other case. The correct wine to take with 
deer venison of either kind is champagne, or Tokay, or, most 
orthodox of all, the fine Burgundian vintages of Chambertin or 
Cloés-Vougeot. 

The roe deer, which is known in the forest rolls and records 
as capriolus and cheverellus interchangeably, must have been 
common in Britain from the earliest times. Its flesh does 
not appear to be properly called venison. And there is a curious 
case in which the King’s Bench in the fourteenth century held 
that this small deer was a ‘‘beast of the warren,” which is 
inconsistent with all other known decisions in the matter. The 
fox was throughout the Middle Ages, and for a long time after- 
wards, regarded merely as a noxious animal, and might be killed 
by anyone anywhere except in Royal forests or enclosed chases 
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or parks. He was accordingly treated with small mercy, and 
owed his escape from extermination chiefly to his nocturnal 
habits and his subterranean places of refuge. He was, no 
doubt, often hunted, even in those days; for the rolls contain 
copies of charters and licences to hunt, as well as to trap and 
otherwise destroy these animals. But when hunted it was with 
greyhounds or hounds following by sight and not by scent. Of 
the fourth beast of chase—the martin—Dr. Cox tells us very 
little, except that, according to some of the entries in the 
forest rolls, the hunting of it, together with foxes, hares, 
cats, and ‘other vermin,” was a right claimed under some 
formal grants. 

The season for hunting the hart or red deer and also the 
buck or fallow deer extended from June 24th to September 14th, 
in which these animals were fat, or, to use the technical term, 
“in grease.” This period was accordingly known as “‘ Pinguedo,”’ 
just as ‘“‘ Fermisona” was used to denote the period when it was 
proper to hunt the hind and the doe, viz., from November 11th 
to February 2nd. The hounds used were, in the first place, the 
lymer, or limehound, a heavy animal somewhat resembling a 
b'oodhound, as shown in the illustration. These were under the 
charge of a ‘berner,” or ‘‘harbourer,”’ as appears in the same 
quaint fourteenth century plate. A still more powerful and 
active dog, of the mastiff kind, and called an ‘alant,” was kept 
in France chiefly for bears and boars, but in England was much 
used for wolves, red deer, and fallow deer. It was often muzzled 
by reason of its ferocity, as shown in the illustration (1). The 
“velter” (2) was a running hound akin to the old greyhound, 
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but of a more robust make. He was in charge of the 
‘‘ventrer,” or ‘‘fewterer.” Another good type of the lymer 
is shown in (3). The hounds which followed the quarry when 
he was on foot, hunting merely by scent, were mostly 
‘‘bercelets’’ (4) and (5), in charge of the ‘ berceletters.” 
These apparently corresponded to our beagles or harriers. But 
there were other hounds of a larger size comprehended in the 
general term ‘“brache.” The ‘strakur’ was very possibly 
what we now call a lurcher, and was apparently much used by 
poachers, both in Wiltshire and Cumberland. The hounds used 
for hunting the red deer were described in formal proceedings, 
such as presentments for forest offences, as cervericii canes ; 
and in the fifteenth century tne English Kings had an official 
called the Master of the Harthounds. Buckhounds, for hunting 
the fallow deer, were damericii canes. Apparently it was not 
found worth while to coin a Latinised word for houads employed 
in the chase of the roe buck, for these appear in the records as 
canes cheverolerez. The term haericii canes is usually translated 
harriers, but the authorities admit that these were also used in 
the pursuit of deer. Boarhounds appear under the name of 
porcericii canes in several rolls of the time of John, Henry III., 
and Edward I., all of which three monarchs organised boar- 
hunts with them in the Royal forests. 


DWELLERS IN -: 
DARK PLACES. 


\ COLLECTION of models of deep-sea fishes is just 


being arranged at the Natural History Museum at 

South Kensington that should be of the highest 
interest to all, and to fishermen in particular. It may be asked 
why models are exhibited instead of the 
actual fishes, which, one might suppose, 
could easily be displayed in spirits. Such, 
however, is not the case, for owing to 
the enormous difference in pressure between 
the deep from which they are dredged 
and the surface of the water, their bodies 
when hauled up may well be compared 
to so much pulp, while the eyes are burst 
from their sockets. This will readily be 
understood when one reflects that at the 
surface of the water the pressure of the 
atmosphere amounts to 14°7lb. per square 
inch, while at a depth of 2,000 fathoms 
this has increased to 24 tons on every 
square inch, and this pressure increases 
with every fathom beyond this. Conse- 
quently, by the distension of the air 
bladder, and of the fluids of the body, 
which takes place on the removal of this 
weight, the animal is too much damaged 
to make exhibition possible. Similarly, of 
course, our own bodies are overtaken by 
a like disaster when conveyed, as occa- 
sionally happens to balloonists, into the 
intensely rarefied atmosphere of the upper 
air. 

When the exploration of the deep 
sea was first undertaken, it was expected 
that in these gloomy abysses, where no light penetrates, there 
would be found the last remnants of the fish-fauna of past 
ages. But such did not prove to be the case; though a few 
survivors of those ancient days have been found in the rivers 
of Africa, South America, and Australia. The bizarre forms 
which the depths of the great oceans yielded, proved to have been 
derived from modern types; but they have, in almost every case, 
undergone most remarkable transformations to enable them to 
maintain their struggle for existence. 

Living, as we have remarked, in utter darkness in so far as 
the sun is concerned, these dwellers in the dungeons of the sea 
have had recourse to many expedients either to procure food, to ’ 
avoid enemies, or to find their way about. Many, as was to be 
expected, have become blind, and not infrequently but the 
merest traces of eyes remain, as may be seen, for example, 
in the translucent Aphyonus gelatinosus; while in another 
species—Taurodophidium hextii, from the Bay of Bengal—they 
have utterly vanished. By way of contrast, however, some of 
these fishes have enormous eyes; this implies that they must 
still serve as visual organs. Whence, then, comes the light? 
This brings us to one of the most curious facts concerning these 
awful and mysterious regions. All, or nearly all, who succeed 
in dragging on an existence here, whether fish or star-fish, sea- 
anemone or crab, are phosphorescent. Thus these nether regions 
must present something of the appearance of a city at night. In 
some cases, with the fishes, this phosphorescence covers the 
whole body; in others it is restricted to certain areas, emanating 
from a series of disc-like spots running down either side of the 
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body, or from huge lens-like organs which occupy the position of 
the displaced eves. 

Such fishes as have developed large eyes make their way 
about by means of the ghostly light dispensed by their blind 
neighbours, though this may be supplemented by their own 
private installation. By the blind members of the community 
this light is used as a lure wherewith to draw their more fortunate 
light-perceiving neighbours to their doom; for, since there is no 
vegetable life here, every living thing is compelled to slay his 
neighbour to keep himself alive, or to seek out and prey upon 
the bodies of such as may have died a natural death. One of 
the weirdest of these blind death-traps is shown in this series— 
Dolopichthys allector. Half buried in the mud, with his huge 
mouth wide open, he waves about a long hinged rod, bearing 
at its tip a little phosphorescent ball. This is probably 
mistaken by some hungry victim for an edible creature, and, 
approaching to swallow the morsel, he is engulfed by the 
lurking monster. 

Some of these fishes have developed a perfectly astounding 
capacity for swallowing fishes larger than themselves. Two 
weird-looking eels—Saccopharyrnx and Gastrochismus—with 
appalling mouths and bead-like eyes at the tip of the snout, are 
shown here; while yet more striking is the Chiasmodus, with 
its abdomen distended and depending, like an overloaded 
sack, filled with a fish curled up head to tail, the swallowed 
larger than the swallower ! 

The loss of sight has been replaced by a most wonderful 
development of the organs of touch, formed by an extension of 
the fin rays. In one fish in this collection—Bathyopteris longi- 
cauda—growth in this direction can no further go; for the rays 
of the dorsal fin are produced till they extend, like a pennant, 
far beyond the body, while the breast fins are similarly produced. 
With these invisible feelers extended in all directions, like a 
blind man with a stick the creature taps his way along the 
thoroughfares of his silent world—a world ruled by the two dark 
spirits Night and Death. 

It might be supposed that colour would be lacking in these 
animals; but this is not the case. Though the majority are of 
sombre hue, a few are brightly coloured, while some appear to 
be most gorgeously arrayed. A very puzzling specimen here 
exhibited is Aulastomomorpha phosphorops—a terrible name for 
a most harmless-looking beast. The trunk of this creature is 
coffee-coloured, while the head is of a dazzling white, and, it is 
supposed, serves as a reflector to phosphorescent light given off 
by the body. But this is, of course, conjecture. 

Much more might be written about these most wonderful of 
fishes, and the strange, unlovely, and ice-cold world they live 
in; but space forbids. The exhibition, however, is not to be 
missed. W. P. Pycrart. 


I / id . vy 2 ‘ 
NV HE GARDEN. 
THe BLUE ALKANET. 
GROUP of this in the garden at the present time is a sea of blue. 
No flower, not even the Gentian, is bluer than the Dropmore 
variety of the Alkanet, Anchusa italica. It is like the type, but 
on an increased scale, growth, freedom of flowering, and foliage 
all showing a marked divergence from the species. It is this 
all-round strength which makes it so fine a garden flower. The stems are quite 
3ft. high, and they branch out and bend about in a charming way, the weight 
of the flowers, each of which is almost as large as a penny, proving almost 
too much for the brownish rugged shoots. The flower is not wholly blue. 
There is a white centre, or rather a tuft of white and lilac hairs, which 
softens the painful intensity of the blue. We shall plant a large bed of it 
in the autumn to give a similar effect to the blue Salvia patens. 
Nores ABour RoOzEs. 

The high tide of Roses has been reached, and we are revelling in the 
rewards of our labours. A dose of paraffin and soft soap settled the green-fly 
some time ago, and the pest has not returned to the feast. We have a few 
of the newer hybrids or varieties this year, and a note about them may 
interest the rosarian, 

The Dandy.—This was raised by Messrs. Paul and Son, the Old Rose 
Nurseries, Cheshunt, and may be classed among the more vigorous hybrids, 
as it makes a strong bush. It is beginning to bloom with exceptional 
freedom, and when we first noticed it at a meeting of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, from which it received an award of merit, we thought much of its deep 
crimson colouring, pretty shape, and delicious fragrance, so reminiscent 
of the dark-coloured Hybrid Perpetuals, Sultan of Zanzibar, to mention only 
one of this sweet-smelling throng. 

Jersey Beauty.—This bzlongs to the Japanese Rose race or wichuraiana, 
which is best remembered as the creeping Rose. A few years ago this 
beautiful introduction was the cause of much wonderment in the Rose world, 
Its glossy leaves and spreading stems crept over rock, fence, and grassy bank, 
and in the season of flowers there were stars of creamy flowers; then the 
hybridist began to work, and from this introduction we have a series of lovely 
garden flowers. Jersey Beauty is one of these. The writer has a piant on an 
Oak fence, and at no season have leaves been absent. It was not so glossy at 
Christmas as at midsummer, but the fact is we are getting a race of almost ever- 
green Roses. In late June and throughout July the single flowers appear. The 
bud is a rich apricot colour; it gradually expands, and with expansion this 
warm shade disappears, passing to pure white before the petals fall. 
This delightful gradation of tints is one of the great charms of the flower, 
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Euphrosyne.—This is the first year we have scen this Rose morning by 
morning. We knowit is there before we reach it. The scent is delicious, and 
the flowers have a delicacy of colour that is also winsome. Fortunately the 
growth is extremely vigorous. Before Ards Rover, Perle de Neiges, and 
even our familiar friend the Gloire de Dijon have attempted to reach the cross 
beams of the pergola, Euphrosyne has almost succeeded. A host of flowers 
gather on the branch, and the individual flower is like a pink sea-shell. The 
buds are very pink, the half-opened flower discloses a tuft of golden stamens, 
and then the pink almost disappears, but a flush remains, It isa Rose of 
pink shades. 

‘erle de Neiges.—This is not quite so vigorous, but it smells sweetly. 
It is double, and filled with scent. It climbs slowly, has glossy green leave:, 
and does not forget its duty to the garden, to pour out a real Rose fragrance. 

Leuchtstern.—No Rose has been more criticised in the garden of the 
writer, Some declare the colouring is distasteful, others express themselves 
differently. One point about it no one can dispute—its extreme freedom of 
flowering. The flowers are single, white in the centre, but deeply edged with 
a garish rose purple. It is ‘‘ spotty,” as a gardener told the writer, but there 
it is, a glorious mass of bloom, with hundreds of buds to perpetuate the feast 
of colour. Leuchtstern is in evidence. 

Macrantha.—This is the queen of the Rose garden. We planted it 
against an Oak fence, which it has in part covered, the growth possessing 
strength not only in stem, but in foliage also. The flowers are a dream of beauty. 
They are reminiscent of the hedgerow Rose, but thrice its size, with the same 
sweet smell and delicacy of pink colouring. It is refreshing to seek the 
corner where this Rose is before the hot summer sun has dried up the dew 
upon its petals, 

Roses Over Trees at Aston Clinton.—We spent a few hours recently in 
the gardens of Aston Clinton, and one of the sweetest pictures was the 
Carmine Pillar flowers colouring stem and branch of some Apple trees. We 
noticed a dash of crimson on a topmost branch, and wondered whence the 
colouring came; but, as we approached the tree, we knew that it came from 
the most beautiful of early summer single Roses. This reminds us of a 
passage in a well-known gardening book, in which the worthy use of Roses 
is considered. It is there mentioned that there are in some places acres of 
Rose gardens, many of them only costly expositions of how a Rose garden 
had best not be made. The beautiful Rose garden, that shall be the living 
presentment of the poet’s dream, and shall satisfy the artist’s eye, rejoice the 
gardener’s heart, and kindle the reverent wonderment of delight in such ways 
as should be the fuifilment of its best purpose, has yet to be made. We 
heartily agree with this opinion. We have hitherto been wedded to formal 
massing of Roses, instead of bringing them even into the hedgerow 
surrounding the garden, where they can fling their flower clusters in their own 
way, and mingle even with the wild Rose of our own land. This note is 
seasonable also. When the climbing Roses have flowered it is time to 

Prune.—In the same book it is mentioned that the cultivation of the 
wild Roses is simple. They are like the Hybrid Perpetuals in their love of 
a rich loamy soil, one inclining to a clayey rather than a sandy nature. 
Loving abundant sunlight, they are not happy in shady spots. The 
commonest mistake in their cultivation is in pruning. The notion that they 
have to be cut back like Hybrid Perpetuals and such-like Roses has often 
resulted in the loss of a season’s flowers, besides destroying for the time the 
peculiar beauty of habit that many species possess. The shoots, often long, 
sucker-like growths, that push from the base in summer, supply the flowers of 
the following year, and until they have flowered should not be touched with 
a knife. Whatever pruning is necessary—and it is, as a rule, a mere matter 
of thinning out of old, worn-out stems—is to give the young growths more 
air and freedom. No shortening back is needed. It may always be remem- 
bered that some of the most beautiful specimens of wild Roses in existence, 
especially those of rambling growth, have never been pruned at all. The chief 
thing is always to retain the free, unfettered grace natural to the plants. 
Pruning will help to secure this, but it must be pruning of the proper kind 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. , 

Rambler Roses against Hedge (S. W. F. T.).—Tnhere is nothing more 
beautiful as a foreground to a hedge, which, you say, leads from the gate to 
the house, than masses of the Penzance Briars. They have not only flowers 
of delicious sweetness, but scented foliage also, a mingling of the Sweet Briar 
with some of the most beautiful of old English Roses. The crossing of our 
hedgerow Rose and species from abroad was first accomplished by the late 
Lord Penzance, hence the term ‘‘ Penzance Briars.” Of the named sorts, we 
should choose Lady Penzance, Meg Merrillies, Amy Robsart, and the creamy 
white Jersey Beauty. 

An Orchard Destroyed (A.).—This is the result of American blight, 
the most destructive pest in existence to the Apple. It only attacks this 
fruit; at least, we believe this is so, and although a Pear and Cherry tree may 
be touching the infested Apple, the blight does not spread. _ It is labour lost 
to free the branches of it in the summer. Wait until the winter when the 
leaves have gone and the woolly masses can be plainly seen. When the 
winter comes examine every tree, and if the least sign of American blight is 
apparent, touch the spot with a camel-hair brush soaked in methylated 
spirit. Only perseverance will rid the garden of this fearful pest. 

A Strange Foxglove (B., Cambridge).—The Foxglove is abnormal, 
but the sport has been fixed. Consult Messrs. Sutton and Sons’ seed list ; you 
will find it desctibed there under the name of Digitalis purpurea monstrosa. 

Green-fly upon Roses (C. D.).—The old remedy of tobacco paper has 
not been superseded. A pound of tobacco paper in a gallon of boiling 
water will destroy the green-fly. Add to this mixture a gallon of soft water. 
The important point is to prevent the green-fly becoming established, and 
this may be accomplished by syringing regularly with clear water before 
it appears. 

Canterlury Beils from Seed (Quo).—These beautiful flowers are very 
easily raised fiom seed, which should be sown in a shallow box filled with 
light soil. It will soon germinate, and the seedlings should be pricked off 
into other boxes when sufficiently large to handle. The next move will be 
to the border or wherever the plants are to remain. 
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ORNBY CASTLE lies in far Richmondshire, but in 

Henry VIII.’s time the industrious Leland, father of 

English antiquaries, viewed it on his travels ‘a iij 

miles from Suale and a ij miles south from Keterick 

and iij miles north-west from Midleham apon Ure.” 

It was ‘‘ the chiefest house of the Lord Coniers.”” He has a few 

words also of its history—how the first Conyers here was a 

servant of the Lord Scrope, who advanced him. For the house 

“William Conyers, the first lord of that name, grandfather of 

him that now is, did great cost on Hornby Castle,”” which was 
before his day “‘ but a mean thing.” 

The ancient St. Quintins were lords of Hornby before 
Conyers came, and an ivy-covered tower, called by their name as 
St. Quintin’s Tower, is perhaps all that remains of their buildings. 
When Conyerses came out of Durham, they married with a 
daughter of St. Quintin, and settled at Hornby, throwing out 
branches at Marske and elsewhere. The lords of Hornby were 
knights rich and highly placed, marrying with the daughters of 
great Northern houses, and of such consequence that under 
Edward IV. the very throne was in peril through their disaffec- 
tion. That King’s love-match with Elizabeth Wydvile made a 
pretext for two risings in the North, one of them being headed 
by a mysterious leader called Robin of Redesdale. Historians 
are now assured that the rebel Robin was either Sir John 
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Conyers of Hornby, or his brother, Sir William Conyers of 
Marske. Sir John and his son, a second Sir John, were certainly 
with the host that marched southward to defeat the Earl of 
Pembroke at Edgecote, where young Sir John lost his life. 
Warwick and ‘ perjured George” of Clarence were pulling the 
strings at the back of this rebellious host, but when Edward had 
beaten his enemies at Lose Coat field, Warwick and Clarence 
offered him their swords against the men they themselves had 
egged on, and Sir John Conyers and Robert Hildyard, his 
neighbour rebel, came in and had the King’s peace. Old Sir 
John lived on to be a favourite knight of the body to Henry VIL., 
and was succeeded at Hornby by his grandson William, who 
had been two years old when young Sir John, his father, died in 
his stirrups at Edgecote. Old Sir John had married, to the advan- 
tage of his race, with the only child of the Lord Darcy; young 
Sir John’s wife had been Alice-Neville, heir of the Fauconberge 
Nevilles; and William allied himself again with the Nevilles by 
marrying a daughter of the Earl of Westmorland. This William 
Conyers, who is said to have fought at Flodden, being constable 
of Richmond and Middleham Castles, was summoned to the King’s 
Parliament as Lord Conyers. When, in 1503, the Lady Margaret 
Tudor made her progress to the North in such pomp, Sir William 
rode out from Hornby Castle with sixty horse to escort her 
through his bailiwick. He it was who, by Leland’s tale, built 
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the castle anew at greatcost. Christopher had followed him, and 
John had followed Christopher at Hornby before Leland came 
there. John, Lord Conyers, Governor of Berwick and Carlisle, 
and Warden of the Scottish March, was the last of the Hornby 
line of the Conyerses. By his wife, Anne Clifford of the Cum- 
berlands, he had two sons, who died young, and three daughters, 
of whom Elizabeth, the second, carried on the Hornby succession. 
Elizabeth Conyers carried away Hornby to another most ancient 
Northern family, her husband being Thomas Darcy, son of Sir 
Arthur Darcy, Lieutenant of the Tower, and grandson of the 
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Lord Darcy who died by the axe on Tower Hiil for his share in 
the Pilgrimage of Grace. So began the dynasty of the Darcys. 
Conyers Darcy, son of the marriage, was Lord Conyers when 
the title came out of abeyance in 1640, and had a Darcy barony 
by patent in the next year. His son was Earl of Holdernesse in 
1682. Robert, eighth Lord Conyers and fourth Earl of Holder- 
nesse, died in 1778, and with him the Darcy line ended. As a 
young man, Earl Robert had seen the battle of Dettingen, being 
a Lord of the Bed-chamber to our brave little King, who showed 
himself and his stafffreely to the bullets on that day. He found 
employment afterwards in the 
Diplomatic Service, and was a 
Secretary of State, beside the 
elder Pitt, whén George III. 
turned them both out of office 
to make room for Lord Bute. 
‘““] had two secretaries,” said 
the King, ‘‘ one of whom could 
do nothing, and the other would 
do nothing.” Horace Walpole 
reviled Lord Holdernesse for a 
** formal piece of dulness,”’ but 
he had few other enemies, 
being a silent and a _ good- 
natured man. His countess 
was a Dutch woman, and by 
her he had, even as the last 
Conyers, two sons, who died 
young. Amelia Darcy, his only 
daughter, married Francis 
Godolphin Osborne, Marquess 
of Carmarthen and afterwards 
Duke of Leeds, but left her 
husband soon after marriage 


to run away with worthless 
Captain Byron, the poet's 
father. 


Again a new family came 
to Hornby Castle by inherit- 
ance, and Hornby became a 
duke’s seat, and is one yet. 
The Osbornes, as all of us 


“COUNTRY LIFE.” remember, were founded by a 
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rich Elizabethan Lord Mayor, an apprentice who had married 
his master’s daughter. At a time when all family legends 
tremble for their existence, no one has discredited the gallant 
little tale of how young Edward Osborne leaped into the 
race of water under the London Bridge arches and saved 
from drowning the baby girl who was to be his wife. His 


grandson, Sir Edward Osborne of Kiveton—an estate which — 


came by the Lord Mayor’s wife—had a baronetcy in 1620, and 


was a friend of 
Wentworth, who 
thought him ‘a 
noble’ gentle- 
man.” 

Sir Thomas, 
the second 


baronet, came 
to the Court of 
the Restoration 
by Buckingham’s 
favour, and ad- 
vanced the Os- 
bornes during his 
long life from a 
baronetcy to a 
dukedom. He was 
King Charles II.’s 
Lord Treasurer 
and chief Minister, 
and his life has not 
yet been written at 
large. He was a 
high Cavalier, full 
of the old ideas of 
loyalty, but being 
an Englishman 
before he was a 
Royalist, he joined 
in the invitation 
to William of 
Orange to come 
over and save us. 
He bribed his way 
in the House, sold 
offices, and helped 
Charles to his 
scandalous __ pen- 
sion from France; 
but he seems, 
nevertheless, to 
have been some- 
thing of a patriot, 
and when im- 
peached in old age 
for a matter of a 
bribe, was ready 
to declare stoutly 
that bribery was 
an ancient and 
“recognised cus- 
tom in high 
places.” His dis- 
belief in Titus 
Oates and_ the 
Popish Plot sent 
him, though a 
stubborn Protes- 
tant, to the 
Tower for five 
years, no- small 
hardship for a 
sickly man. He 
was born in 
16 36, and died 
in 17132, his con- 
temporaries 
having by that 
time given him 
the popular cha- 
racter of an ‘old 
English hero.” 
Four generations later the fifth Duke of Leeds married the 
Lady Amelia Darcy, and from this marriage descends the tenth 
and present Duke, who has Hornby Castle for a seat, although 
the barony of Conyers descending with heirs general is held by 
the Countess of Yarborough. Hornby Castle is upon hilly 
ground, in a wooded park, the land rising to it on all sides. To 
the east and north-east stretches the great plain of Mowbray, with 
the range of the Cleveland hills beyond. The old castle of the 
St. Quintins was probably a place of ruggedstrength, but William 
Conyers’s castle was, from its rebuilding, a link between the feudal 
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hold and the undefended house of an Elizabethan noble. Light 
and air and ornament were considered in its making. Its outer 


walls are much as its builder left them, although wicked work has 
been made of the mullions of the windows. Sash windows were 
thrust in by the last of the Darcy Earls of Holdernesse, to the 
eternal injury of Hornby But old castle walls round a square 
quad are not easily made commonplace, even by Georgian van- 
dalism. The old corner tower, with its watch turret and battle- 
‘ments, is yet a 
noble sight, and 
the inner court 
has still rich door- 
ways and doors, 
gargoyles, and 
masses of stone 
heraldry. See what 
an oaken door is 
shown, with the 
sun athwart it, in 
our picture, carved 
in fretted tracery 
and grotesque 
beasts, studded 
and ringed with 
iron. Two gas 
lamps, thrust out 
on either side of 
the door - jambs, 
make an unseemly 
ornament for the 
doorway into the 
court, which has 
the big stone panel 
above it, carved 
with coronet, 
shield, and sup- 
porters of the 
Lords Conyers of 
the house of Con- 
yers. The hanging 
sleeveis their bear- 
ing, here quartered 
with St. Quintin, 
Nevill, Darcy, 
Meynill, and the 
rest, supported by 
a ramping lion 
anda bull. ‘One 
God; one King” 
is on the scroll 
underneath. This 
panel has the 
air of having been 
thrust late into 
its place, the more 
so as the little 
shields above, one 
of them with the 
Greystock — gar- 
lands, seem some- 
what earlier work. 

Little of the 
Gothic remains 
within doors. ‘1 
came away,” says 
the old Yorkshire 
historian, who saw 
the castle when 
the changes were 
fresher, ‘ without 
any clear concep- 


tion of what 
Hornby = Castle 
had once’ been 
within, and even 
of what it is at 
present.’’ The 
great hall may, 
DOOR. “COUNTRY LIFE.” indeed, have been 
the great hall 


of the castle, but it is disguised out of all knowledge into an 
eighteenth century drawing-room. 

But the chill classicism of Hornby Castle within doors is 
warmed with a multitude of pictures, many of them of notabie 
quality—Knellers and Reynoldses. Remember that Hornby has 
not been sold, but has passed by inheritance since the days of 
the St. Quintins, and you will understand how family pictures 
have poured into the house from the many sources of the 
ancestry of its owners, Kiveton sending its Osbornes, and Aston 
its Darcies. 
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From Hornby came the two French commodes whose sale 
made a record aniong the extravagances of the auction-room ; 
and much remains there yet.. We illustrate several pieces of 
furniture, magnificent examples of the age of William and Mary, 
when rich velvet and brocade were brought to the aid of thecunning 
joiner. The Leeds cipher and the coronet of a dukedom created 
in 1694 date the great settee with its three crestings. French 
in style, the work of an English craftsman shows in every line of 
its black and gilt frame. The feet have been cut for casters, but 
otherwise it remains in its first state, its Italian velvet, cream 
coloured with crimson, russet and green ornament being still 
whole. The double settee, with a chair in the same fashion, are 
upholstered in English velvet of green and yellow, with a broad 
yellow braid, and the tall and stately settee, whose arms roll 
back to give room for full skirts, is covered with velvet of Genoa, 
splendid in colour as the feathers of a paroquet. 


THE LAWN TENNIS 
CHAMPIONSHIP FINAL. 


HE man who plays a game almost habitually has a 
great advantage over the man who plays it only 
during the season. True, the constant practice might 
make the former player ‘stale,’ but it relieves his 
brain and his nerves of much of the effort of conscious 

watching and planning; the adaptation of the game to the 
special conditions of the day is nearly automatic. And I believe 
it is very often just this little difference that tells in a match like 
the one at Wimbledon, on Wednesday, July 4th, when, after 
each player had won a set, H. L. Doherty easily won the next 
two sets. Whereas it appeared that Riseley was not sure what 
tactics to adopt, and then, probably, thanks: to some hard 
thinking and nervous strain, tired himself, and later on failed to 
change his tactics, Doherty saw the right thing, and did it, 
because, owing to varied experience all the year round, to do the 
right thing had now become part of his nature. In a word, 
after incessant practice one no longer has to feel one’s way, and 
to work out changes of tactics; one sees one’s way, and one 
finds the changes of tactics working themselves out without 
appreciable calculation or worry. 
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There was a time when a lawn tennis player had his special 
game; either he played from the base-line, as Gore still does, or 
he played up at the net whenever it was possible. To-day most 
of the best players can play either game. Doherty, in his match 
against one of the Americans, often tried a third position, nearer 
the centre of the court, in order to take the short strokes of his 
opponent. Both Doherty and Riseley are almost equally good 
at base-line and net play; but Doherty knows better when to use 
this or that position. On Wednesday Riseley used the base-line 
position rightly in the second set—the set he won—but, I think, 
wrongly in the first and third sets, when he might with advantage 
have come up to the net far oftener. But, apart from tactics, 
Doherty is really the stronger player. When Riseley makes good 
strokes, they show as good strokes, you see how fine they are; 
when Doherty makes good strokes, you often under-estimate them, 
their variety, their accuracy, and, above all, their pace and power. 
In the days when I used to playa little, Doherty impressed me as 
actually playing just twice as well and strongly as he seemed to 
be. The force of his stroke comes, I suppose, from the exact timing 
of the ball and the use of the wrist at the right fraction of a 
second ; the same applies to R. H. Spooner’s stroke at cricket. 

The first set was won by Doherty (6 games to 4). The 
critical game was the ninth, which fell to Doherty. How hard 
it is to forget the result of a long and well-contested game, or 
even of a single hard and long rally, if one loses it! It means 
so much more than one game or one point. Its result is impressed 
vividly on the memory, and colours the rest of the play, and 
may even lose the match. Theoretically, it is only one item; 
practically, it is as if some umpire were saying, ‘‘ Here and now 
is the test of the match; this long rally will show which is the 
better man to-day.” The loser is haunted by the result. He 
cannot fling it off and ‘live for ever in a new day.” After that 
ninth game Riseley seemed to have just a slight shadow over 
him for the rest of the set. In the second set he was at his 
best ; perhaps he over-exerted himself here. Anyhow, his drives 
and cross-court strokes which passed Doherty at the net, and his 
smashes, were splendid. Playing as he was, brilliant yet sure, 
he did rightly in drawing Doherty up to the net and then 
passing him neatly by a short stroke. This stroke is a charac- 
teristic of modern lawn tennis. In contrast to the hard drive 
which pitches near the base-line, it is a stroke not easy to return 
cither from the base-line or from the net. It is, as a rule, 
a risky shot, and therefore to be used especially when one is on 
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one’s day. Riseley was on his day (or hour) in the second set. 
But almost, if not quite, always a player is rather weaker in 
one respect or another on this or that day. Doherty's forehand 
stroke had not been at its best. Doherty, in his turn, noticed 
(this is where the habitual all-the-year-round player scores) 
that Riseley’s backhand stroke was not at its best. So he attacked 
the weakness, and won the two following sets easily at 6—2 and 
6—3. He played to Riseley’s backhand, then came up to the 
net and volleyed the somewhat weak returns. 

Against Dokerty Riseley’s lobs were almost futile. Here, 
again, the habitual player has the advantage. He takes 
the lob with just a trifle more certainty and with just 
a trifle more control of the direction of his smash than the less- 
practised player. Doherty thus compelled Riseley to try to 
pass him at the net, and Riseley’s brilliant accuracy of the 
second set had passed away. 
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So, for the fifth year in succession, Doherty won the lawn 
tennis championship. I think that, if his health continues even 
fairly good, he will hold the cup for several years yet. He is so 
sure, so calm, so resourceful, so much more severe than he seems. 
Almost without a weakness in his play (for his service is really 
strong because excellently adapted for his whole game), almost 
unruffled (at least to the outward eye), he seems to make fewer 
flukes than other players. I remember how, when I used to play 
with him at Cambridge, his strokes gave me no hope. Whereas 
other players made obviously lucky shots, Doherty seemed 
to intend to do just what he actually did with the ball. 
And the best part of it is that his play has no tricks ‘in it; 
it is lawn tennis of the most correct and graceful type, with no 
queer reverse-twist services, no egregiously patient sky-scraping 
lobs, no devices to put anyone off, but just a series of varied yet 
correct strokes, relentlessly beautiful ! Eustace MILEs. 


UNIVERSITY CRICKGT MATCH. 
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ROM that week in May, when the Cambridge Eleven 
outplayed Yorkshire at every turn of the game, and 
won hands down by 305 runs, they have never looked 
back, and on Saturday last put the finishing touch to 
their reputation by beating the sister University by 

g4 runs, with a margin of time to spare, in a match in which they 
held the upper hand from start to finish. Of course, there was 
always the ‘glo- 
rious uncertainty 
of cricket” to be 
reckoned with, but 
against that had to 
be set the wonder- 
ful quality of the 
Light Blue bowl- 
ing, which, by its 
accuracy of length 
had so effectually 
“stuck up” the 
opposing batsmen 
in the first innings 
that when Mr. 
Eyre declared on 
the third day at 
11.30 0’clock, leav- 
ing Oxford with 
422runs toget,and 
six hours to get 
them in, he could 
have had little hesi- 
tation anent the 
wisdom of his gene- 
ralship. Repton 
has provided many 
a good cricketer to 


do battle for his Copyright. 





THE DARK BLUES TAKE THE FIELD. 





SOME OF THE SPECTATORS. 
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University, and Mr. Young carried off the honours in the Cam- 
bridge first innings, when, going in first, he played right 
through for a score of 150, the third highest ever made in the 
history of the match. For the first thirty-five minutes, it is 
true, he was totally eclipsed by the brilliant hitting of Mr. Payne, 
who, when he left, had actually scored 64 runs out of a total of 
73; but the Oxford bowling was not by any means knocked to 
pieces, and Mr. 
Udal throughout 
was master of the 
situation as re- 
garded the other 
batsmen, save 
during the second 
stand, when 
Mr. Colbeck 
aided Mr. Young 
to take the score 
from 195 to 328. 
The innings 
closed with’ Mr. 
Young’s dismissal 
by a catch off Mr. 
Udal’s bowling for 
a total of 360. Mr. 
Udal, towards 
the end, began to 
tire, and_ tossed 
up several full 
pitches; but both 
he and Mr. Bran- 
ston, backed up by 
good flelding,never 
allowed their oppo- 
nents to feel any 
“COUNTRY LIFE." undue confidence. 
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On Saturday morning Messrs. Keigwin and Colbeck played 
exactly the right game—a forcing one—and when, half-an-hour 
irom the start, the latter was caught in the slips, the Cambridge 
captain declared the innings closed at 248 for six wickets. ‘This 
left Oxford with 422 runs to get in something over six hours. It 
was a sporting declaration and a right one, for, though the task 
was not impossible, yet the chances were largely against 
its being accomplished, in which case Cambridge would have the 
satisfaction and honour of a win instead of one of those barren 
draws which are too often a feature of modern cricket. 

Oxford lost two good wickets before cricket stopped on 
Thursday evening, and started the next day with 58 on the board. 
So well did Messrs. Napier and Morcom bowl, with Mr. May as 
a change, that after four and a-half hours on a wicket which 
could not be described as anything but favourable to the batsman, 
the whole side only succeeded in putting together 187 runs, only 
three batsmen—Mr. Foster, Mr. Buxton, and Mr. Branston— 
giving any trouble to the bowlers. The Cambridge captain 
elected to go in again, as indeed was quite wise after the long tiring 
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day his bowlers had had, and the first five batsmen put on 162 
runs, Messrs. Buchanan and Page making 47 and 46 respec- 
tively. During this stage the Light Blues appeared to have a 
good deal of luck; but they survived, runs kept on coming, and 
Messrs. Keigwin and Colbeck played out the last half-hour. 

Next day every minute and every incident counted. Mr. 
Foster received a life from Mr. Buchanan inthe slips off Mr. May’s 
bowling in the very first over, and, taking full advantage of this, 
and another “let off” when his score was 30, scored all round 
the wicket, eventually making 77 before his dismissal shortly 
before lunch. It was an admirable innings, made just when the 
occasion demanded it, and as long as his wicket stood Oxford 
had a reasonable, if faint, hope of carrying throughthe great task set 
them; but it was not to be, and though the events of the after- 
noon proved there were other men besides Mr. Branston who 
would keep their end up with their backs against the wall, things 
looked indeed black when directly after lunch Mr. May bowle¢ 
Mr. Barnes with the score still at 130. 

The Cambridge bowling was admirably managed, the 
changes being rung on Messrs. 
May, Napier, Morcom, and 
Mainprice so skilfully that with 
the exception of Mr. Wright, 
who was playing a _ most 
vigorous game, no batsman for 
some time was allowed to settle 
down. The Light Blue wicket- 
keeper, who had already taken 
threecatches in the innings, suc- 
ceeded in stumping Mr. Bran- 
ston off Mr. Mainprice, and 
then came a stand between 
Messrs. Wright and _ Bird 
which took the score to 237, 
when the former put up a 
catch to mid-off which was 
taken. Mr. Wright’s score of 
79 was worthy of perhaps as 
much praise as any in the 
whole match. The tide of 
fortune was all against him, 
yet the crisis only seemed to 
stimulate his skill, and he went 
for each and all of the bowlers 
with a determination that 
cannot be too highly praised. 
Incidentally, it may be men- 
tioned that he never even gave 
a chance. 
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The match appeared now to be practically over, but the 
last two batsmen, Messrs. Curwen and Martin, evidently held 
quite a different opinion, and backed it up by actually putting on 
go runs in 4omin., a great feat which, though unavailing as far 
as the winning of this particular match was concerned, stamps 
them emphatically as men a cricket captain would only be too 
glad to include in his team when a chance existed of having to 
play an uphill game. 1t was a fine ending to a match in which 
all the laurels by no means went to the conquerors. 


THE GREAT FLOWER SHOW 
AT HOLLAND HOUSE, 


HE most beautiful show that has been held under the auspices of 
the Royal Horticultural Society was that in the grounds attached 
to Holland House last Tuesday and Wednesday. Thanks to Mary, 
Countess of Ilchester, the private gardens surrounding the 
beautiful old house were thrown open on payment of one shilling, 
the proceeds to be divided between the Gardeners’ Royal Bene- 

volent Institution and the Royal Gardeners’ Orphan Fund. In the space at 
our disposal it is impossible to describe all the exhibits, which represented the 
flower of the horticultural industry, from ferns to orchids, with an array of 
hardy flowers which has probably never been surpassed. 

Roses filled the tents with colour and sweetness, The group from 
Messrs. Alex. Dickson and Sons, Newtownards, contained two varieties of 
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unusual excellence. One is a hybrid tea, Queen of Spain, a flower of much 
sweetness in colour and in scent, with broad petals of a soft pinky shade, a 
rose strongly reminiscent of the well-known Bessie Brown. There was also 
the apricot-coloured Mrs, Peter Blair, which won the gold medal at the 
annual exhibition of the National Rose Society last week. Roses in profusion 
were shown by Messrs. George Cooling and Sons of Bath, and we thought the 
single variety Peggy an exquisite production. 

Perhaps the wichuraiana roses (the Japanese rose) were the centre of 
attraction in the display from Messrs. Frank Cant and Co. of Colchester, 
but a bunch of a single rose, Lady Curzon, was a pink study. A daintier 
flower we do not remember to have seen. Pillars of roses came from Messrs. 
William Paul and Son of Waltham Cross, and one, a soft pink-tinted 
wichuraiana, called Sweetheart, will win the hearts of many flower-lovers. 
There were a hundred other beautiful varieties, and the strong, deep crimson 
colouring of the hybrid perpetual David K. Williamson glowed among the 
soft roses, whites, and other tender shades of the teas and hybrid teas, Another 
delightful display was that from Messrs, Paul and Son of Cheshunt. Messrs, 
B. R. Cant and Sons of the Old Rose Garden, Colchester, the most 
victorious in the great rose exhibitions this year, showed many varieties. 

This great show will be remembered for the extent and beauty of the 
hardy flowers, and the display made by Messrs. R. Wallace and Co. of 
Colchester has never been surpassed by this firm. There were lilies 
representing the principal kinds in bloom now, Lilium Humboldti, 
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L excelsum, and others, Japanese irises, and a pool of the finest nymphzeas. 
The front of the group represented a charming little rock garden, 
with the various plants growing in a quite natural way. Mr. Amos 
Perry, Winchmore Hill, N., had one of those groups which repay 
close inspection. The water-lilies were shown in great variety, perhaps 
the most interesting because of their variety being W. B. Shaw, a pretty 
little starry flower of a pink shade and delicious sweetness, and 
James Brydon, a magnificent variety, the flower very large, and shades of 
crimson in colour. We shall hear much of this beautiful water-lily in the 
future. A new calla—Mrs. Roosevelt—is of perfect form, and the clear 
yellow colour is attractive. This should be much grown for decoration. It 
reminds one of C. elliottiana, but is quite distinct. Mr. G, Reuthe, Keston, 
Kent; the Guildford Hardy Plant Company, Millmead, Guildford; Mr. 
Jarman of Chard, whose new centaureas were the centre of an admiring 
crowd; Mr. B. Ladhams, Shirley, Southampton; and Messrs. J. Cheal and 
Sons, Lowfield Nurseries, near Crawley, all contributed flowers from the open 
garden. The last-mentioned exhibited a new lupin—Lupinus polyphyllus 
roseus—a flower which is destined to take equal rank with the blue and the 
white types. The spike is tall and erect, but it is the clear shades of rose 
which give it a special charm. 

The carnations from Mr. James Douglas, Edenside Gardens, Great 
3ookham, were rather overshadowed by the crowding up of masses of 
roses, but the varieties in this display were among the finest in the exhibi- 
tion. The delphiniums and gaiilardias from Messrs. Kelway and Son of Lang- 
port made a brave show, the tall spikes of the delphiniums producing a 
telling effect. Of these the most noticeable were Smoke of War, a warm 
purple; Royal Purple, purple with a creamy centre; and Countess of 
Ilchester, pale blue; while the gaillardias were of many bright shades, 
yellow predominating. Mr. Maurice Prichard, Christchurch, Hants, in an 
extensive group {had the pretty little Kniphofia Rufa. 

Sweet peas filled the tents with their fragrance. Mr Henry Eckford of 
Wem, Shropshire, had bunches of flowers representing for the most part 
varieties raised by this famous firm. Evelyn Byatt and Henry Eckford seemed 
to stand apart from their fellows, and no more distinct pea in colour, a warm 
salmon shade, has been raised than the last-mentioned. We must not 
forget to mention the cannas, fuchsias, and sweet peas from Messrs. H. 
Cannell and Sons of Swanley ; sweet peas from Mr. Breadmore, Winchester ; 
the glorious herbaceous phloxes from Mr. Forbes, Hawick; Messrs. James 
Carter and Co., High Holborn, sweet and edible peas: of the latter the 
variety Quite Content shows the great strides made of late in improving this 
esculent ; Messrs. Dobbie and Co., pzonies, pansies, and sweet peas ; Messrs. 
Rk. and G. Cuthbert, Southgate, a magnificent group of roses, lilies, and other 
flowers; Messrs. Sander and Co., St. Albans, orchids in wonderful variety ; 
also Messrs. Charlesworth, Heaton, Bradford, and Mr. J. Colman, Gatton 
Park, Reigate; Messrs. William Cutbush and Son, Highgate, an extensive 
and beautiful group of Japanese irises, water-lilies, roses, and rock garden 
flowers and clipped trees; Hiawatha and other roses from Hobbies, Limited, 
Dereham; Mr. W. Iceton, Putney Park, lilies of the valley; Messrs. 
Blackmore and Langdon, Twerton-on-Avon, magnificent double tuberous 
begonias ; also Mr. T. S. Ware, Feltham; Mr. A. F. Dutton, Iver, carnations, 
delightfully staged ; Messrs. H. Low and Co., Enfield, orchids; Messrs. R. 
and H. Bath, Wisbech, sweet peas and hardy flowers. Messrs. George 
Bunyard and Co., Maidstone, showed a very charming group of hardy flowers 
and fruits, and peach and nectarine trees in pots came from Messrs. Rivers 
and Sons, Sawbridgeworth. 


; . - : 
FROM THE FARMS, 
SHEEP-SHEARING. 

MONG tthe rural feasts that have gone out of fashion is 
that which in old-fashioned times was held to celebrate 
the conclusion of the sheep-shearing. It might very 
well be revived this year, because the price of wool 
makes it a kind of harvest in itself. Perhaps it 

would find its best habitat on some of the great sheep farms 
of the North. The shearing is a comparatively small matter 
in an ordinary holding of mixed husbandry, but where a 
farmer rents a sheep run of some thousands oi acres he is 
obliged at this season of the year, or in the majority of cases a 
little earlier, toemploya small army of extra hands who are experts 
at the work. And like a great many other tasks apparently 
simple and pastoral in their character, sheep-shearing is really a 
fine art. A man is born and then has to be made for it. At 
most of the agricultural shows implements for sheep-shearing are 
exhibited, but our own experience is that none of these is quite 
satisfactory. The majority, in fact, are exceedingly cruel, 
gashing and hurting the flanks of the sheep. It may be that with 
a very skilled operator they might be able to do the shearing 
without hurting the animals, but we have never seen this accom- 
plished. On the other hand, a shearer who has performed this 
task for a great number of years handles the sheep as though he 
loved them. It has to be remembered, too, that those engaged 
with sheep are in very many cases financially interested in the 
result. They are paid partly in kind and partly in cash, so 
that in a year like the present they are particularly inclined to 
rejoice. 
GARDEN Cirigs AND SMALL Ho opincs. 

It will be a cause for regret if those who are managing 
the Garden City at Letchworth do not take advantage of their 
unique opportunity to encourage the formation of small 
holdings. The agricultural belt round the town amounts 
to 3,000 acres, and we understand that this is to be saved 
perpetually from the work of the builder. Indeed, todo so is the 
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very essence #aaeamparan 
of the con- 
tract. There- 


fore the choice 
lies between 
letting the 
land in large 
farms or 
dividing it 
into small 
holdings. The 
matter has, we 
believe, come 
before the 
management, 
and the state- 
nent is that 
in that parti- 
cular part of 
the country 
the demand 
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not enough 
wherewith to 
purchase his 
cottage or his 
“acres. He 
will therefore 
Site ~ become a 
; tenant, and 
among the 
various types 
of cottage 
submitted to 
the recent 
competition, 
there must 
surely be one 
that would 
suit his re- 
quirements, or 
ut least that 
can beadapted 
thereto. We 
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for small 
holdings has ca, fn -o t 
not been honestly say 
very large as that one could 
yet. Perhaps have picked 
that may in out a_ single 
some degree Fr 4 pee cottage and 
be connected . én a said that it 
with house W. Reid. A DUSTY JOURNEY. Copyright, had been 
built for the 


accommoda- 

tion. It is of the very greatest advantage to the tenant of a 
small portion of land that he should have his cottage in the midst 
of his fields. That not only enables him to get to work with the least 
possible waste of time, but also to keep an eye over his holding, 
his small livestock, his crops, the vermin of one kind or another 
that attack them, and last, but not least, trespassers. Success 
in this branch of agriculture, it is needless to say, depends very 
largely on close attention to such details as those to which we 
have alluded. Now it will probably be found that the small 
holder needs all his money to develop the land, and thus has 


purpose of the small holder. And the whole question of out- 
buildings has not yet been attacked; but it would be a most 
interesting experiment to start this kind of farm on the estate. 
The experiment might be of use far beyond the circle of those 
immediately connected with the establishment of garden cities. 
We assume that the small holdings would be created on an 
absolutely sound business footing; that is to say, the rent for 
them would be arranged ccmmensurate with the capital 
outiay. Philanthropy could not be permitted to enter into the 
transaction, as philanthropy to an individual would in this case 
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mean unfairness to the community. If, however, small holdings 
were started at this place, they, if successful, would afford a most 
instructive object-lesson to the rest of England, and it is 
earnestly to be hoped that the pioneers of the movement will not 
lose sight of the possibilities of the situation thus unfolded 
to them. 


SHOOTING. 


PARTRIDGE PROSPECTS. 
By F. E. R. Frver. 

OW that a week or two have elapsed since the majority 
of partridges hatched out, one is able, to a certain 
extent, to give a forecast of what the season for 
partridge - shooting is likely to be. I say “to a 
certain extent,”’ as there is always a period later on, 

to which I will refer presently, which may upset all calculations. 
Given a sufficient stock left, and a keeper who thoroughly under- 
stands the destruction of vermin—z.e., those kinds of birds and 
beasts that are likely to prey upon the nests—the record of the 
partridge for the last two months is largely a record of the 
weather, and there is no doubt that in this respect, through the 
period of incubation, we have had a very favourable year. 
Through April and May we had in the Eastern Counties very fine 
dry weather, with a certain amount of frost at night, but not 
enough to injure partridge eggs, which are always covered over 
with dead leaves and grass right up to the time of the birds 
beginning to sit. During this latter period there were no heavy 
rains to drive them from their nests, and the result has been a 
splendid hatch. Ononeor two estates | heard complaints of the 
shortness of eggs in the nests, and this shortness was put down 
to the cold dry weather. On other estates I heard the reverse, 
and I think one can take it that the partridge is little affected by 
the weather with regard to the number of eggs laid. One has 
always been led to suppose that a young hen lays more eggs 
than an old one, but I have heard it stated recently that a second 
year bird lays the most of all; but how this was ascertained my 
informant was unable to say. Previous to the actual date of 
hatching, owing to the continuance of the dry, cold weather, there 
was considerable fear that when the hatch took place there would 
be nothing for the young birds, in the way of insect-life, to feed 
upon; but this cause of alarm was happily averted by a few nice 
light showers and a change to warmer weather a few days before. 
From thence all went well till a slight thunder-shower which 
occurred at night on June 24th. This would be about a week 
after the majority were hatched. The rain was not at any 
time heavy and lasted but a short time, and in my opinion was 
more beneficial than otherwise. Perfect weather followed till 
the night of the 28th, the date of the rainstorm which is in 
everyone’s recollection. In East Suffolk, where I live, it began 
about twelve on Thursday night, and was clear by the same hour 
midday on the Friday, the afternoon of that day being sunny 
and with a strong wind. Everything soon dried, but the night 
following was very cold. Further inland the downpour lasted till 
well into the afternoon, but nearing the sea again, on the north 
of Norfolk, it does not appear to have been so bad, and going 
further north, inland, ze, in the good partridge districts of 
Lincoln and Nottingham, there was nothing more than an 
ordinary rain, and the partridges did not suffer at all. 

There is no doubt that a great deal depends on the 
effects of this deluge, for a heavier rain, unaccompanied, as it was, 
by thunder, has rarely, if ever, occutred in Norfolk and Suffolk. 
It is natural that there should be very conflicting reports as to 
the damage done. I have seen a letter from the head-keeper on 
one of the best partridge estates in West Suffolk, who, after 
referring to the great loss he feared among the young partridges, 
finished by saying “what hope is there when it even kiiled 
sheep?” I also have conversed with a West Suffolk squire, 
who farms a good deal of his own land, and who is also a very 
keen shooter ; he confirmed the sheep story, as he himself saw 
seven sheep lying dead together; but he explained that they had 
only just been shorn. One has only to fancy the effect on 
one’s self of having one’s nice fur coat stripped off, and being 
left out on a cold, wet night, to realise that sheep might easily die 
under these conditions without their in any way hurung partridges. 
He also told me that he had seen several nice coveys on the 
wing since the storm, and had not come across any increase 
of l arren pairs. On the other hand, I have indisputable evidence 
that numbers of dead Lirds were picked up after the storm—in 
some cases a whole covey of apparently good strong birds; in 
fact, [ heard it stated that birds of larger size suffered more than 
the younger ones, as they were too big for their parents to 
protect. Kut to my mind this is the worst part of the case, as 
these large birds were nearly always found on either park or 
grass land, and, probably, were strong enough to draw out there 
from the corn for dryness, and then succumbed from the cold of 
the night following the rain; and I should fear that in the 
districts where these were found, the younger ones died where 
they were, and would not be found at all, 
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Personally, I have very little doubt that the damage done 
generally has been very much exaggerated. One must 
remember that the majority of the birds had been hatched out 
some weeks, and I have no recollection of their having suffered 
much even after the heaviest thunder-storms, for keepers 
are ever ready to blame the weather for any difficulty; and 
this storm will cover a multitude of sins—sins of omission on the 
part of indifferent keepers who have lost nests by vermin, and from 
bad watching in the egging season; and it is notorious that the 
traffic in stolen eggs in the good partridge districts of Suffolk has 
been as great as ever. Since then the weather has been splendid 
for recuperation, and I do not think there is any fear now on this 
account. There is, however, always an anxious period which 
occurs about the middle or so of August, when in some seasons 
a large quantity of young birds die. Their death is generally 
put down to gapes, but as I have frequently found them during 
harvest, more especially on a peafield, dead, but fine, big, well- 
nourished birds, with no sign of gapeworm, one can only 
conclude that they have died a very sudden death; but from 
what cause I am unable to say. Gapes, however, do, no doubt, 
affect them at this period also, and it is a very good plan to put 
clean water about the fields for the birds to drink, so that they 
may learn to drink there instead of doing so in the nearest stag- 
nant puddle. The fountains used in poultry-keeping are much 
the best for this purpose, as they keep the water fresh and 
prevent small birds washing themselves in it, and so wasting and 
dirtying the water; but in any case the vessels should be con- 
stantly refilled with pure water. In my opinion the open pans | 
so often see used are a danger rather than otherwise. I have 
noticed that the mysterious disease I have referred to occurs more 
often at the end of a very dry summer, after the first rains come, 
and it may be that teaching the young birds to drink from these 
fountains may help them in this respect also; at any rate, it can 
doroharm. The partridge-keeper has little or nothing to do at 
this period, and has plenty of time to refill the fountains, and if 
once started the system should be carried out thoroughly well. 

The readers of this article will gather that owing to this 
great rain-storm we have just missed having a bumper year for 
partridges, but that one need not entirely despair of having a 
fair average number of birds to shoot at later on; at least, this is 
the opinion of the writer, and that in some districts it may 
even be quite good; but really little can be gathered now till the 
corn is cut, and the fewer one sees about the better, as they 
would probably be barren pairs, and those with a few sickly 
young ones. If one does accidentally flush a good covey it is 
fair to presume that there are others like it, and I do hope and 
think these may be in the majority. 


SANGUINE ESTIMATES OF PARTRIDGES. 
IT is very satisfactory indeed to hear, from one so extremely well qualified as 
Mr. Fryer to form a good judgment, that in his opinion the storm of the night 
of June 28th did so little harm to pariridges in the east of Norfolk and Suffolk. 
There seemed much reason to fear a heavy death-roll, such as we know has over- 
taken birds, in consequence of that storm, on less quickly draining soil. As 
Mr. Fryer observes, now that the hatching is over the book of the partridges’ 
record is virtually closed to us, until the cutting of the corn, except for the 
occasional, and often deceptive, inferences which we may draw from coveys 
accidentally seen. It only remains, in the meantime, to trust that Mr. Fryer’s 
cheerful forecast is correct, and that it may be taken as applying to other 
counties besides those great game counties of East Anglia with which he is 
best acquainted. 
Less FAVOURABLE TkOSPECTS OF GROUSE, 

The more accounts we hear of the grouse the less, as it seems, are we 
able to like them, With good reports from Wales, from Mr. Rimington 
Wilson at Broomhead, and from Captain Thomasson at Hunthill, it seemed 
as if we had a good credit account to set against the debit of bad reports 
from the South of Scotland and the North of England, so that when the 
balancing came to be done it looked as if it were well to the good, But 
since that balancing it is as if some outstanding cheques due for payment had 
been returned with the black mark of ‘‘no assets,” for some places in the 
centre and North of Scotland, and some of the more central grouse districts of 
England, have sent in most gloomy accounts. From this time forward, until 
the actual shooting begins, we shall not have much more opportunity ot! 
improving our knowledge about the stock of either grouse or partridges; but 
it is always comforting to remember how in the past we have heard most 
desperate accounts from the keepers of the grouse, and they have ‘turned 
out not so very badly after all. They have an admirable habit of making up 
for early failure by their second broods, and in the natural course of things 
these second-brood nests are not marked or reckoned. Let us hope that it 
may be so again this year. 

ABUNDANYT COVERT. 

The foliage this spring was very late in growth, and when it did grow it 
was unusually dense and plentiful. This is likely to be rather a troublesome 
factor when shooting begins. The leaf of the tree has a certain natural 
length of life, it falls by a natural process of growth (not by any form of 
death, as is commonly said), ard the fact that the leaf was born, so to speak, 
so late, and is so vigorous, makes it fairly certain that it will hang on the 
tree late into the autumn and delay covert-shooting. It will also have the 
effect of giving admirable cover to ground game. For pushing game out of 
rough and. dense covert, and, indeed, fur most kinds of the sivooting which 
is known as ‘‘rough,” there is no team of dogs quite as good as one of 
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well-disciplined ‘*Clumbers.” They are very energetic, their coats are 
impervious to the sharpest thorns, and they leave no corner of the thickest 
jungle unsearched. H. G. H. 


GUNNERY. 

ALKING of gun-cartridges, anyone going into an 
up-to-date gunmaker’s shop will, if he chooses to 
enquire about the different kinds of nitro-powders now 
in vogue, be simply bewildered at the variety of names 
that will probably be given in reply. In addition to 

Schultze, E.C., and Amberite, he will probably be toid of Empire, 
Ballistite, Walsrode, Nobel’s Empire, and others. Their name 
is legion. But he who chooses the powder for himself, and does 
not throw the responsibility of such choice on the gunmaker, is 
arash man. We can imagine some such conversation as this 
occurring in the aforesaid gunmaker’s shop later in the season. 
Enter Jones, the purchaser, somewhat stern or irate—according 
to his temperament. ‘ Those cartridges you sold me last month 
for the big shoot at A—— were” (qualifying adjective) ‘‘ bad ones. 
Some went off like a proof-charge, and others couldn’t hurt a 
fly. What is the meaning of it?” To him the polite gun- 
maker replies: ‘* Well, sir, you insisted on having that particular 
powder, and we supposed you knew all about it. Had you asked 
our advice, we should have recommended . . .” (something quite 
different). It then comes out that the particular powder in 
question, some variety of nitro, of course, is still in the experimental 
stage. Itmayor may not eventually prove thoroughly reliable, 
but the fact is, as all experts will tell us, that every variety of 
nitro-powder requires to go through a period of trial in order 
that its exact process of manufacture may be perfected in all 
details. This is doubtless a question of time and patience. The 
final evolution of the best, the perfect powder, like the evolution 
of the perfect motor-car, has yet to be reached. We live in a 
world of change and progress. Many new powders are most 
satisfactory for a time, and then either show a falling off in 
power, or act as a sort of proof-charge every time the gun is 
fired; and in this latter event, if the gun happens to 
be a cheap article, serious trouble may ensue, which 
reminds us of the story of the intending purchaser 
of a keeper’s gun, who, entering the shop of a leading 
London gunmaker, asked the manager his opinion 
of the cheap f10 keeper’s gun then advertised. 
“‘ Well, sir,” replied the manager, ‘you must take the 
gun, as you take your wife, for better or for worse.” The 
standard nitro-powders that may be said to have arrived 
at the stage of thorough reliability are Schultze, E.C., 
and possibly Amberite and Nobel’s Empire. In the 
opinion of some well-known experts two other powders, 
Walsrode and Ballistite, have also arrived at this stage ; 
and it is claimed for them that while they give a low 
chamber pressure in the gun, yet that they are a quick 
and reliable propellant, and that the shot—in their case— 
reach the game quicker than with any other powder, and 
kill very clean. 

The trying of .new powders in the field is, from 
the philosopher’s point of view, most desirable, and 
a process to be encouraged. All sportsmen should, as 
a matter of practical business, be most grateful to the 
cocksure, opinionated amateur who insists on ordering 
his own particular powder. It is only by these experi- 
ments over a lengthened period, and particularly at 
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big shoots, where the man _ behind 
the gun is a safe and reliable per- 
former, that we can attain unto wisdom. 
The gunmaker and cartridge-maker are 
practical experts in manufacture; but 
they eventually gain their best 
knowledge by the results, satisfactory 
or the reverse, obtained by their 
customers in the field of sport. ‘Of 
course,” said a leading London gun- 
maker to us the other day, ‘if any of 
our customers are fond of experiments, 
we are always willing to supply them 
with any powder in their cartridges 
that they may like to order. We care- 
fully carry out the loading instructions 
issued by the powder-makers, and do 
our best to make the cartridges a 
success. After that,’ he went on; 
‘‘ well—we pocket the profit, and our 
customers gain experience.” 

It mustalways be remembered that, 
in the matter of the progressand develop- 
ment of nitro-powders, gunmakers and 
powder-makers require to feel their way, 
and to advance very gradually. No 
other course is possible with powerful 

Copyright. | explosives where a very small change 
of ingredient or of chemical combina- 
tion may cause a startling change of result. The chamber- 
power, for example, of different nitro-powders may vary from a 
3-ton to a 4-ton pressure, and these are large figures. Also, 
again as an example, 33gr. of the most modern nitro-powder is 
the present standard charge, as compared with 42gr. of the older 
Schultze of a few years ago, or 3dr. of the still older black 
powder. It is here interesting to note, as a matter of statistics, 
that, according to a leading London gunmaker, 95 per cent. of 
modern cartridges are loaded with nitro-powder of one sort or 
another, and only 5 percent. with black powder, these latter being 
for a few sportsmen who are still loth to adopt what they are 
pleased to term ‘‘ new-fangled notions.” 

An interesting point was mooted in our hearing not long 
since, in reference to the hard-hitting and clean-killing power of 
rival guns and cartridges. The point was that these qualities 
may depend partly on the physical development of the man 
behind the gun, and on his own shoulder resistance to the 
weapon at the moment of its discharge. Without attempting to 
dogmatise on the matter, we are prepared to believe that there 
may be something in the point. One advocate of this view 
even went so far as to insist that the gunner might even, by a 
forward push of his shoulder, or deliberate extra muscular resist- 
ance, at the psychological moment, help his gun to make a longer 
and cleaner kill when necessity arose. We can only recommend 
gunners of the forward and adventurous school to make the experi- 
ment this season as birds get strong and wild, and carefully note 
the results for the benefit of sportsmen generally. H.S-K. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
Six HAREs IN ONE Form. 

S1r,—These six young brown hares were found in their nest by Mr. 
Stewart, farmer, Belnakyle, Carron, Morayshire, N.B., on July 1st, and he 
showed them to the keeper, who arranged to have them photographed in 
their nest. After some difficulty, Mr. Henry Towel managed to secure the 
photograph sent. It is very rare to find six young brown hares in one 
nest, and I suppose this is a unique photograph. The nest was placed 
under some broom.—J. W. H. GRAnT. 





A LARGE FAMILY. 
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ON THE GREEN. 


SCOTCHING THE GOLF BALL SNAKE. 

HIS is not a natural history article, although its title 
suggests that it is so. The Golf Ball Snake is not 

strictly a natural product. He is a consequence of a 

very highly developed civilisation in which the golf ball 

costs the immense sum of 2s. To be a little more 

explicit about him, he is a creature in human form who loafs 
about golf courses, sometimes accompanied by a dog trained to 
hunt gutta-percha (especially if it have an india-rubber core), and 
his habit of life is this: he takes a position on the most con- 
venient eminence for watching the greatest possible number of 
players. By preference he will select a point of the course where, 
owing to its narrowness and to the thickness of ‘the rough”’ 
which receives the misdirected ball, there is the greatest prospect 
of balls being lost; and having marked carefully the position of 
any ball which he sees driven into this ‘“‘rough,” he waits till the 
legitimate owner of the ball has searched for it in vain and has 
abandoned the quest. Then he sallies forth from the lair in the 
heather or bracken in which he has been lying at his ease, and 
with his own unaided eyes or with the assistance of his four- 
footed friend’s nose, he finds the golf ball and transfers it, as 
treasure-trove, to his pocket. Of course, if the creature had 
been really human he would have come forward at once to assist 
the quest of fellow-beings whom he saw in such sore distress. 
But he is not human; he is serpentine in his guile and the hard- 
ness of his heart. And when his pockets are sufficiently bulgy 
with ill-gotten golf balls, then he approaches, in a fawning 
manner, golfers whose evil countenances seem to promise that 
they may become his base accomplices, and begs them to pur- 
chase from him these balls which he is able to sell at a low price 
and yet at a high profit, because his outlay upon them is nothing 
and his mode of life is simple and gin ischeap. These are the habits 
of the Golf Ball Snake, a pernicious creature which is especially 
numerous and dangerous at this time of year when covert is thick, 
so that both snakes and golf balls hide themselves with more than 
common ease. Nothing, perhaps, proves more beautifully the 
eternal truth that all things were created for some good purpose 
than the astonishing fact that it is possible to make even this de- 
eraded creature serve so excellent an end as that of human enter- 
tainment. Itis possible, even in more ways than one, to ‘‘ scotch” 
this snake, and out of the “scotching,” regarded as a legitimate 
branch of sport (for even in the destruction of vermin there is 
some true sport to be found), you may extract no little ‘‘ food for 
laughter.” I have spoken of the creature as ‘hiding itself” ; 
but really there is no perfect concealment about its ways; it only 
loafs in a manner which it strives to make as unobtrusive as 
possible, so as to preserve an air of detachment from your whole 
business of ball-hunting. And when you have lost a ball, and 
observe one of these creatures on the wait, and on the watch, it 
is excellent policy, if you do not succeed in finding the ball, to 
make believe that you have found it, by stooping down, and 
picking up something, or nothing, as if it were the ball, and 
going off with a satisfied air; or else by putting down another 
ball, unobserved of the snake, and playing away with it as if it 
were the ball which was lost and is now found. The effect of 
this is that the snake, for all its guile, may be induced to believe 
that you have found the ball, that it can do no good to itself by 
a further search, and there is also the possibility that you may 
find the ball again another day if you have more time to look for 
it. Now this, though good so far as it goes, is no more thana 
negative way of “ scotching” and scoring off the snake. There is 
‘another way,’ more positive, which is also much more satisfying. 
According to the mode described, you have but made the snake 
believe that you have found a ball which you have not found. 
There is much finer entertainment to be derived from leading 
it to the belief that you have lost a ball which you have not 
lost. You then have all the sport of seeing the ‘engineer 
hoist with his own petard.” It is fine fun. We will say that 
you have driven a ball into “the rough.” Then, when you have 
found it, after some search, under the eyes, watching from its 
lair, of the Golf Ball Snake, do not at once play it out, but 
ostentatiously drop another to make believe that you have 
definitely lost the first and are playing on with this other ball. 
But this second ball you will pocket, and the first you will play, 
and, having played it, you will continue the hunt a little longer, 
to confirm the snake’s belief that there may still be a ball 
remaining to reward its nefarious search; then, as you go away, 
you will see the creature make for the spot in its own reptilian 
manner, and your heart will be glad with laughing all the while 
that you retain the place in view, and watch the snake so busy 
over the quest for the ball which you are pursuing over the 
links. If you are merely practising by yourself, it is scarcely 
needful to drop the other ball. Pick up the first when the snake 
is not looking, and leave the spot after many a backward glance, 
and you will shortly be rewarded by seeing the snake glide to the 
place and begin its hunt. Even an occasional dive into “ the 
zough,” when you see a creature of this species on the watch, 


and a simulated hunt when no ball has been driven in at all, 
are often sufficient to cause it to waste many of its evil hours 
searching where you have been. 

And if all golfers, when they see the snake on their track, 
would pursue these simple and amusing means of ‘ scotching”’ 
it, and if all golfers would be honest and true to their kith and 
kin, and would not purchase stolen goods of it, then these snakes 
would soon be effectually ‘ scotched,” their livelihood would fail 
them, and ourcourses would be relieved of tlieir unwelcome presence. 


THE INVINCIBLE THREE. 
BRAID and Vardon equal first, Taylor a stroke behind them, and Rowland 
Jone. a stroke more again than Taylor—this was the order of play in the 
thirty-six-hole scoring competition at Stanmore by the Southern section of the 
Professional Golfers’ Association. They were the qualifying rounds for the 
News of the World tournament. Does it not seem as if we should have to 
substitute some other phrase for that which has been so much in vogue in the 
past—the ‘glorious uncertainty” of golf? Might we not rather call it 
‘*glorious certainty”? for it hardly ever seems to happen that when these 
three are together in any scoring competition they finish elsewhere but in the 
first three places. There is uncertainty enough where the amateurs are 
engaged, but when it is a professional business these tlree seem to have 





THE TURKISH BOW. 


reduced the game to mechanism. Of course, we who are not professionals 
can look on and wonder, and the result, so often repeated, does not affect us 
except as a spectacle; but surely it must be very depressing for the rank and 
file, when they enter a competition in which these three are taking part, to 
start with the moral conviction that whoever may be fourth and fifth, and so 
on, the first three prizes are bound to be taken by this terrible trio. It must 
be a paralysing conviction, making the game, which never seems an easy one, 
still more difficult than usual. HorACE HUYTCHINSON. 


ARCHER v. GOLFER. 

NE of the interesting variants that have been intro- 
duced from time to time among golf matches is 
undoubtedly the trial of skill between an archer 
with his bow and arrow and a first-rate golfer with 
his clubs and ball. Such a match was played at 

the close of last week between Sir Ralph Payne-Gallwey and 
W. Hunter, the professional, at Sudbrooke Park, Richmond. 
In earlier attempts with the bow and arrow the archer, as a rule, 
has scored the advantage. The distance which a skilled bowman 
can compass with his arrow is infinitely greater than the longest 
carry off the tee which the best professional can reach with his 
drive. The presumption, undoubtedly, is that the conditions are 
all in favour of the archer, and this aspect of the competition is 
justly enough recognised in the concession in ordinary instances 
of a slight handicap odds by the archer to the golfer. But many 
of these matches have ended rather surprisingly in favour of the 
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ON THE FIRST TEE. 


golfer, who, with a better control of the means at his disposal, is 
invariably able to play the short game with the club and ball 
more accurately than the archer with his bow and arrow. This 
was undoubtedly the case in the match at Sudbrooke Park last 
week, when Sir Ralph Payne-Gallwey conceded a third to 
Hunter, and suffered defeat by 5 and 4 to play. 

The little gathering of ladies and gentlemen who assembled 
to see the match were very much interested in watching the 
methods of the archer. To see how it was done, to watch the 
sagittam expellere avcu, to make vain attempts at all angles of 
position round the archer to follow the flight of the arrow, was a 
recurring theme of interest at each succeeding tee. Perhaps most 
interest among the spectators was aroused by the curious- 
looking, toy-shaped bow and the short length of the arrows. 
Sir Ralph satisfied curiosity by describing the bow as a Turkish 
weapon with the long history behind it of 200 years. It was 
also said to be made out of the sinews of stags’ necks, and when 
the string was pulled to the limit of its tension the trajectory 
power was certainly very great, and the swiftness of the flight of 
the arrow was such as few outside the shooter himself had 
eyesight keen enough to note its going hence. The centre of the 
bow had fitted to it a curious piece of grooved horn, over which 
the arrow was made to travel; and it apparently enabled the 
shooter, when he wanted to get an extra long carry of a quarter 
of a mile or more, to pull the arrow well behind the frameworl: 
of the bow itself, and to send the arrow off with what a Scots 
caddie would describe as a ‘‘birl” and a “twang.”’ The distance 
which, on a pinch, Sir Ralph could 
shoot may be gauged by his opening 
shot. Roughly, the first hole at Sud- 
brooke is 365yds., the green being 
guarded by two open bunkers on the 
brow of a little knoll, beyond which 
there is a dip on the reverse slope to 
the hole. Hunter hit a beautiful tee 
shot over 2o0oyds., and Sir Ralph, 
with his bow and arrow, carried on to 
the edge of the putting green—a flight 
of about 330yds. At the second hole, 
also, the arrow carried the trees on 
the right and lay on the edge of the 
green, while going to the third the 
arrow landed plump in the bunker far 
away down the course and was broken. 

As a matter of fact, the bow and 
arrow covered the longest holes in 
what the golfer would describe as a 
good tee shot anda pitch. The great 
distance covered, moreover, was all the 
more surprising from the fact that the 
shooter had necessarily to make his 
arrow fly in what may be described 
as a very high-arched parabola. The 
tee shots with the arrow were always 
invariably straight, and Sir Ralph 
showed his skill and experience by - 
noting and allowing for the gentle pufis 
of a breeze which occasionally sprung 
up at some of the holes to test his 
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efficiency. If his golf had been equal to 
his archery he ought to have won the 
match. But the conditions of the match 
were that in addition to allowing his 
opponent a third Sir Ralphelected to put 
down a golf ball when’ his arrow reached 
the edge of the cropped putting green, 
and from there to play an approach putt, 
and hole out witha putter. It was when 
he exchanged the bow and arrow for the 
putter that the weakness of the contest 
from the archer’s point of view became 
evident. His approach putt was either 
too short or too strong, thereby giving 
himself too much to do to halve a hole 
or to win it. And Hunter was playing 
such a brilliant all-round game that the 
archer, with all his advantage of covering 
the distances, could not with impunity 
allow looseness to crop either into his 
archery or his golf. Notwithstanding the 
carry of 330yds. with the arrow at the 
first hole, Hunter laid his second shot 
dead, and holing out in three, won the 
hole, chiefly because Sir Ralph was short 
by 12yds. with his second arrow shot, 
and then had to play the odd unsuccess- 
fully with his putter. So well did 
Hunter play that at the turn he was 
six up, his score out being 34 against 
Sir Ralph’s 4o. 

It was an interesting match to witness, but it was obvious 
to the golfer that the weak part of the archery lies in the difficulty 
of controlling the accuracy of the second shots at that indeter- 
minate length which we all accept as being an approach shot— 
that is to say, any distance up to Iooyds. or 120yds._ At those 
distances the bow and arrow do not seem to be so well adapted 
in point of accuracy as the iron clubs and the ball of the golfer. 
The archer seems to have much more difficulty in regulating 
what the musician would call his ¢zempo. He pulls his string 
either too taut or too loose, and generally is not so good in 
controlling the pace and the distance of the arrow at the short 
flights as the golfer is with his mashie and ball. The next time 
Sir Ralph should stick to his bow and arrow all through the 
game. There are plenty of precedents for this. In 1828 
Captain Hope played over Musselburgh a similar match to this, 
and won with great ease, though the golfer was allowed to tee 
his ball at every stroke. In 1893 the Rev. W. C. R. Bedford 
shot with bow and arrow against Ross, the professional, at 
Streatly, and also won easily; and in the same year Mr. F. W. 
Wilson, late M.P. for Mid-Norfolk, used a bow and arrow 
against Jack White, theex-Open Champion, at Felixstowe. On 
this occasion the bow and arrow lost, mainly through the arrow 
bumping into the hole and coming out again. -That hardship of 
the archer can be obviated by allowing him to shoot into a disc 
of paper the diameter of the hole. What joy Sir Walter Scott 
and old Locksley of “Ivanhoe” would have taken in such 
matches as these ! A. J. RoBerTson. 
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